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BEACH ARRIVALS 


irst Dorry landing at Spray Beach, Long Beach Island, N. J., 
by Margaret P. Weber, East Orange, N. J., is her black 
and white print from Kodachrome taken with Argus C3 
at £:4, 1/100 on a hazy day. 


i TRAIN LANE 
Secon Engine, tracks and ship masts in background at 


Lackawanna Station in Hoboken, N. J., were 
all captured by E. F. Allen, New York City, 
with Kedak 3A at f:11, 1/50, using Verichrome 
film. 


Winners for September 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints, Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo-~ 
graphs, TRAVEL cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by TRAVEL, 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Travet, 45 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York, 


No picture wil be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en« 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de« 
étroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


feof UMBRELLA OUTING 
thir 


Restaurant in English Gardens of Munich, 
Germany, was photographed by Pfe Robert 
Wenkert, with a Rolleicord at f:16, 1/100, 
on Plus X film. 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


The carnival spirit prevailing at any Ameri- 
can State Fair is reflected in the happy faces 
of these attractive young ladies, whose day 
has been completed with popcorn, dolls, ice- 
cream cones and one last look at friends on 
the giant roller coaster. 


Photo: TRAVEL Staff Photographer. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


America’s Vanishing Fleet 


AS THE tide of travel rises to new 
marks, a mounting flood of 
foot-loose find themselves blocked 
in their search for an exit into ad- 
venture abroad. Those of you who 
have attempted to book steamship 
passage to Europe have learned in 
bitter frustration of the jammed 
accommodations filled as far back 
as a year ago by those mysterious 
travelers able to plan their pere- 
grinations well in advance. It is 
no attack on the airlines if you 
prefer to go by ship or not at all. 
There is an aura about shipboard 
travel that cannot be duplicated. 
But where is the space? 

While foreign lands capitalize on 
the ever-broadening travel market 
with announcements of new ships 
on the way, the American Mer- 
chant Marine issues a steady spate 
of reports that should touch each 
traveler with alarm. With few pas- 
senger carriers as it is, the U.S, has 
recently dropped in world stand- 
ing to sixth place in shipbuilding 
activity. There is not a single pas- 
senger ship or passenger-cargo 
combination vessel building or on 
order anywhere in the U.S. 

Indeed, two passenger liners were 
recently shifted to foreign flags, 
bringing a five per cent decrease in 
the total number of privately- 
owned American passenger-carry- 
ing vessels. 

Are American travelers going to 
demand the building of passenger 
liners for U.S. trade? Or are they 
going to watch themselves stripped 
of profit in peace—and a first line 
of defense in war? It is time more 
voices were heard in favor of a 
merchant fleet adequate for the 
world’s number one nation! 


Ad 
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Publisher 


a eras Is STILL, with April and May, an ideal 
month to come to Paris. The major planned tourist 
attractions, such as the splendid light and water dis- 
play at Versailles, are still on’ view; the major exposi- 
tions and salons of the year are scheduled; the theaters 
begin to open their doors around September 15 after 
the summer closings, and the weather is at its best for 
Jong walks and for dining on terraces. 

September visitors to Paris will have an opportunity 
to see one of the most important exhibits of the year 
at the L’Orangerie, with the first Paris display in eight- 
een years of the major works of Cézanne. On view are 
some canvases of the father of modern painting which 
have never before been shown to the public, including 
those representative of his “black period.” The exposi- 
tion, which has been jammed every day during July 
and August, will continue until October 15, every day 
except Tuesday. 

No visit to Paris is complete, of course, without a 
long look-see at the Louvre, but there are ways of 
going to the Louvre in order to get the maximum 
benefit. One of these is by the Sunday-morning guided 
tours in English, sponsored by the Louvre itself. Sep- 
tember is the last month you can profit from these lec- 
tures, conducted by. outstanding scholars. On Sunday, 
September 5 and September 19, the subject will be 
“French Painting from the Pieta d’Avignon to the 
Rideau de la Meduse.”” On September 12 and 26, the 
subject is “Masterpieces of Italian, Spanish, Flemish 
and Dutch Painting.” Those interested should assem- 
ble just a little before the appointed hour, at 10.30 


A top Louvre attraction is the Winged Victory of Samothrace 


from PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


~ 


a.m. at the Information Office (Porte Denon, Place du 
Carrousel) . 

Years of research among the provincial libraries of 
France have unearthed hundreds of valuable manu- 
scripts with the first examples of book illustrations 
made in France. Over 340 of these manuscripts, tracing 
the development of book illustrating in France, from 
the Seventh Century until the Roman Age in the 
Twelfth Century, are currently on view every day, 
Sunday included, from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. 
~ Another unusual type of exhibit is that at the Na- 
tional Museum of Natural History in honor of the 
Fighth International Botany Congress. Manuscripts, 
tapestries and ceramics, all dedicated to floral images, 
made in the years between the Middle Ages and the 
Nineteenth Century, are on display until Septem: 
ber 26. ; 

Never in the history of the French theater has there 
been sucha success as Porgy and Bess, presented in Paris 
last year by the original American cast. Its return to 
Paris has been announced on several occasions, with 
several different dates having been given over the past 
few months. It now has been established positively that 
the troupe returns to Paris on September 27 at the 
Empire Theatre for an indefinite engagement. 

One of the many charms of Paris is the discovery of 
unusual restaurants which achieve distinction, not only 
because of the food, but because of the surroundings. 
One of these is La Broche d’Or, a tiny retreat seem- 
ingly carved out of a stone wall. This restaurant dates 
back to the year 1510 and it has never changed its ad- 
dress and very little of its appearance since that time. 
The roasts and steaks which are its specialties are 
cooked over a flame in a setting not unlike that of 
ancient times, and you eat by candlelight as did those 
hearty souls of the Sixteenth Century. Ir is a few steps 
from St. Germain des Prés in an obscure narrow alley 
passageway, 5 Rue Bernard Palissy. Caution: you must 
reserve a table in advance, and it is quite expensive. 

Vichy is but a short hop from Paris, and a musical 
event of world-wide importance takes place there in 
September during the Musical Festival of Vichy, Sep- 
tember 11 to 19, with the creation of a new work by 
Darius Milhaud, the Concerto for Percussion and Or- 


chestra. @ 
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PICKLE FORK, 
with flerce Griffon 


BUTTER KNIFE, 
with Julius Caesar 


SUGAR SHELL, 
with Apollo the 
Sun-God. 


Illustrated 
Actual Size / 


_ To demonstrate the quality and value of 
Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts, we 
will send you this lovely antique-finish set- 
ting with our compliments as an inducement 
to join now! These exquisite pieces were 
hand-made by the skilled craftsmen of Flor- 
ence with techniques going back to the 
Renaissance. You'll delight in having them 
on your dinner table, as will your guests! 


Beautiful Gifts From the World Over— 
Without Payment Of Duty Or Postage! ~ 
__ Wouldn’t you like to go shopping around 
the globe with a traveller who knows where 
_the finest merchandise and biggest bargains 
are? Wouldn’t you like to visit distant lands, 
shop for exquisite gifts in exotic bazaars, 
go through fantastic Old World workshops, 
‘watch native craftsmen create beautiful 
\ things with their ancient skills? Best of all— 
-wouldn’t you like to make your home a 
“show place” with the exciting gifts you’ve 
‘purchased—values as much as double what 
you are asked to pay for them? 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month - 
_ To introduce you to the thrills and enjoy- 
ment of shopping abroad, let us send you 
this. beautiful Florentine Silver Setting 
ithout charge. Then, as a member of the 
‘ound-the- World Shoppers Club, each 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 
Chis Exquisite 6-Piece Set 


of Florentine Silver— 


= aan . direct by mail from Florence, Italy—without payment of duty or postage 


MUSTARD SPOON, 
with Winged Lion 


DRESSING SERVER, 
with Romulus, Remus 
and Wolf Mother 


OLIVE FORK, with 
Lily of Florence 


| Why This Sensational Offer Is Being Made by 


the World. Choppors Club 


month you will receive a surprise package 
sent to you direct from a different foreign 
country—and with it will come a colorful 
brochure telling the story of your gift and 
adding even more glamour to your shipment! 


Join Today By Mailing the Coupon 

So—come aboard our magic carpet and 
let’s set out on our shopping trip! You may 
join for a 2-month Trial Period, or for a 
4-month, 6-month, or 12-month Regular 
Membership. When your gift packages begin 
arriving, covered with fascinating stamps 
from distant lands, you’ll be delighted you 
joined! However, if you become displeased 
in any way, resign membership and your un- 
used payment will be refunded. 

Furthermore, if you are not delighted 
with the first selection sent to your home, 
keep it, as well as the Florentine Silver, and 
receive a full refund. Mail coupon now while 
these lovely settings from Florence are 
being offered FREE for joining! 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club 
71 CONCORD ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


NOTE: The gifts are shipped directly to you from points 
of origin all over the world, prepaid. Thus, you become an 
importer without any of the headaches which usually 
attend importations, We guarantee that the gifts will be 
delivered to you without damage and that they will be 
worth much more than the price you pay. 


71 Concord St., Newark 5, N, J. 


Please enroll me as a Member | 
md send me the Florentine Sil- Check here if 
er direct from Italy FREE for this is a re- 
joining, Start regular monthly quest for a 
shipments of the Club’s selection Fane Or nor 
f foreign merchandise direct to your member- 
e from countries of origin and ship so we 


45 


me. 


Be 


continue through the following S a a pie 
term of membership: eon ae 

O 2 Months... .$5.00 ( 2 gifts at $2.50 each) 
O 4 Months...... 9.00 ( 4 gifts at $2.25 each) 
O 6 Months......12.00 ( 6 gifts at $2.00 each) 
O 12 Months..... 22.00 (12 gifts at $1.83 each) 


1 enclose remittance for $......:0000» pV tesbesaeetapaa easecesen 


CHEE ZOMG say njosssvecsndbasssobessstuoo SUELLEssinessessvennin 
SNOEES All shipments come to you without payment 
of} 


duty or postage. However, The U. S, Post Office 
Dept. charges fairies fee of 15¢ for delivering 
foreign packages, which 1s collected by your postman 
} and cannot be prepaid.) 


| Address: 971 St. T 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Good day, Sir, Madam, How 


are you? (How do you do?) 


. Very well, thank you, and you? 


. Certainly. Perhaps. No trouble 


at all. 


. Early. Late. Yesterday. Today. 


‘Tomorrow. 


. It is fine. It is hot. It is cold. 


It is raining. It is snowing. 


. This is a little too big, too 


small, too long, too short, too 
wide, too narrow. 


. Do you have this in other col- 


ors? In black? In white? 


. Will you call a taxi for me 


please? 


. Can you tell me of a good res- 


taurant in the neighborhood? 


I should like some hors 
d’oeuvres (appetizers), some 
fish, roast meat, broiled meat, 
vegetables, a salad. 


With the dessert, I'll have 
fresh fruit, ice cream, pastries. 
The wine list. White wine. Red 


wine. Beer. 


Waiter. Miss, could you bring 
us some ice-water? 


. Can you give me some change? 


. Is the service (tip) included? 


I would like a haircut, a shave. 


Thank you for your courtesy. 


BY ARTHUR SIMON 


Y-| SPEAK UP! 


no 


Or 
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us 


. Cameriere. 
isca portarci dell’acqua ghiac-~ 


TRANSLATION 


. Buon giorno, Signore, Signora. 


Come sta Lei? 


. Molto bene, grazie, e Lei? 


. Certamente. Forse. Niente dis- 


turbo. 


. Presto (di buon’ora). Vardi. 


Ieri. Oggi. Domani. 


. Fa bel tempo. Fa caldo. Fa 


freddo. Piove. Nevica. 


. Questo é un po’ troppo grande, 
troppo corto, 


troppo lungo, 
troppo largo, troppo stretto. 


. Lei ha questo in altri colori? 


Di nero? Di bianco? 


. Favorisca chiamare un tassi! 


. Sa dirmi dove si trova un buon 


ristorante qua vicino? 


Vorrei un antipasto, un po’ di 
pesce, un arrosto, una_braci- 
uola, della verdura, un’insalata. 


Col dessert, prenderd delle 
frutta fresche, del gelato, delle 
pasticcerie. 


. La carta dei vini. Vino bianco. 


Vino rosso. Birra. 


Cameriera. Favor- 


clata. 


. Pud cambiarmi del danaro? 
. Servizio (mancia) compreso? 


. Vorrei farmi tagliare i cappelli. 


Mi faccia la barba. 


. Grazie della Sua cortesia. 


~I 
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17. 


. boo-ohn jawr-no 


. Tchair-tah-mayn-tay. 


. Voh-ray oon 


* PRONUNCIATION 


seen-yo-ray 
seen-yo-rah. ko-may stah lay? 


. Mohl-to bay-nay, grah-tsee-ay 


ay lay? 
For-say 
Nee-enn-tay dees-toor-bo. 


. Press-to (dee boo-ohn o-rah) 


Tar-dee. Aw-gee. Do-mah-nee. 


. Fah bell tempo. Fah kal-do 


Fah fred-do. Pee-o-vay. Nay 
vee-kah. 


. Kway-sto ay oon po trop-pc 


grahn-day, trop-po  loon-goh 
trop-po kor-to, trop-po lar-goh 
trop-po stray-to. 


. Lay ah kway-sto een ahl-tree co 


lo-ree? Dee nay-ro? Dee bee 
yahn-ko? 


. Fah-vorree-skah — kee-yah-mah 


ray oon tah-see! 


. Sah deer-mee doh-vay see troh 


vah oon boo-ohn ree-stoh-ran 
tay kwah vee-tchee-no? 
ahn-tee-pah-sto 
oon poh dee pay-shay, oon ah 
roh-stoh, oonah_ brah-tchoo-o/ 
lah, day-lah vayr-doo-rah, 001 
een-sah-lah-tah. 

Kohl dess-ayrt prayn-day-rol 
day-lay froo-tah fray-skay, day 
jay-lah-to, dayl-lay _pah-stee 
tchay-ree-ay. 


. Lah kar-tah day-ee vee-nee. Vee 


noh bee-ahn-ko. Vee-noh rou 
so. Bee-rah. 

Kah-may-ee-ay-ray. Kah-may-ee 
ay-rah. Fah-vo-ree-skah por-tal 


tchee_ dayl-lah-kwah _ gee-al 
tchah-tah. 
Poo-oh kam-bee-ar-mee day 


dah-nar-ro? 

Sayr-vee-tsee-oh (mahn-tchah 
kawm-prayz-oh? 

Voh-ray-ee far-mee tahl-yar-ra 
ee kah-pay-lee. Mee fah-tchal 
la bar-bah. 

Grah-tzee-ay day-la soo-ah kot 
tay-zee-ah. 
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es OFTEN think\that only foreign lands 

have festivals. Anjferica’s te Fairs, however, are 
the most dramatic prdof that thisNs not so. State Fairs 
are festivals at their lpest, emanatingNrom the people’s 
desire to celebrate tfasks well done ahd presaging a 
future of fulfillment. And in State Fairs the whole 
family can participate, not merely watcl. Grand- 


astounding crop samples, and Junior walks proud 
before a healthy heifer. 
Exhibits eyed 


oe 


gives way to ity latter-day mechanical entertai 


of the six New England states, for example, have their 


om 


Experts eye vegetable display at Pittsfield Fair in New Hampshire. 


in 


Expansive esplanade is flanked by exhibits at State Fair in Dallas. 


Free fun in grandstand area is part of Kentucky State Fair capers. 
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COME TO THE FAIR! 
own buildings at West Springfield, Massachusetts, for 
their annual collaboration at the Eastern States Ex- 
position. Meanwhile, other states continue their long 
history of such events, and this year California, lowa 
and Pennsylvania each celebrates its one-hundredth 
anniversary of a State Fair. 

It is virtually impossible to spotlight any one State 
Fair as being more significant or “more American” 
than any other. Perhaps, however, the American Mid- 
west reflects most strongly much of what is symbolized — 
by a State Fair inasmuch as that vast region, despite 
its growing industrialization, is so richly agricultural. 
And, after all, produce display in simple form grew to 
the gigantic gatherings of today. Among these out- 
standing State Fairs in the Midwest is the one held 
each year in wheat-producing Kansas. 

When the dawn breaks over the wide sweep of 
Kansas prairie on September 18 this year, it will be 
ushering in a Saturday. It won’t be just another Satur- 
day on the Kansas plains, however. It’s the Saturday 
that opens the Eightieth Kansas State Fair at Hutchin- 
son. For a week Kansas will parade its agricultural, 
educational and industrial achievements. Hundreds 
of thousands of Kansans from cities, towns and farms 
will make their annual trek to Hutchinson to see the 
displays of the state’s best. Hundreds of 4-H boys and 
girls will have their annual encampment to unveil 
their year’s’ projects. Young and old will roam the 
carnival area. Races of all kinds will tingle the spines 
of afternoon grandstand throngs. And the night show ~ 
production, The State Fair Revue presented before 
the grandstand each evening, will captivate late 
stayers. 

On the night of September 23, the last lights will _ 
twinkle out and another great State Fair will fold its 
tent and steal away in the night, after having brought 
to countless thousands the thrills, achievements, dis- 
appointments, excitement—yes, even the aroma—that 
only a State Fair can bring. 

The official State Fair at Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
typical of the State Fairs of the nation. Some are 
larger, some are smaller; some are older, some are 
younger; but a fair’s a fair, whatever its age, size or 
location. Fairs are a mixed bill of agriculture, educa- 
tion, industry and fun. 

You cannot think of fairs, however, without think- 
ing of prize-winning cattle, sheep, horses, swine and 
exhibits of crops. Kansas, a fertile farm state with wide 
diversification of crop land and agricultural products, 
might be expected to have a fair of strong agricultural 
emphasis. It does. Its barns and buildings are crowded 
during fair week with the best Kansas farms produce, 
as well as with exhibits from outside the state. In an 
age of declining horse population, Kansas only last 
year built a new barn to house its ever-increasing 
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showing of horses. ‘True, they’re mostly riding horses 
now, but horses they are, with the barn filled to burst- 
ing. In 1953 the national Aberdeen Angus show was 
held at the fair, and there were more of these sleek 
black creatures in this one exhibit alone than were 
in all of the animal exhibits in some of the early-day 
fairs. 

Mention of the early days brings a gush of history 
from those closest to the fair. Probably*there is no fair 
in the U.S. that is not the handiwork of a group of 
hard-working pioneers who persevered in spite of all 
obstacles to create their fair. So it was at Hutchinson. 
Many times in its early days private citizens had to 
give or lend money to the fair to keep it operating. 
In those days when the going was too tough, the fair 
board, as they put it, “went to Main Street” for the 
money they needed to carry on..Main Street, in reality 
the majority of Hutchinson businessmen, never failed 
the fair. They were rewarded by seeing the fair grow 
to its present strength, size and stature, but they have 
not forgotten their struggles and they zealously watch 
the progress of the fair even today. 

The early Board members did not sit in comfortable 
offices and give advice. They built fences, they cleaned 
out barns, they sold tickets, they acted as their own 
police force. There was no money to hire help, and 
if work was to be done the Board had to do it. Today, 
even though there is plenty of money to hire help— 
and a lot of help is needed—the Board members have 
not forgotten their upbringing. Even today, each 

_ Board member is assigned a specific area of responsi- 
bility, and all through the busy, long days of fair 
week they pitch in and work harder than anyone else. 
Every fair has its points of distinction, and the Kansas 
State Fair has its, but probably this working Board 
is the most unusual feature the public does not see. 
It is unquestionably a main reason why the history of 
Kansas State Fair has been one of uninterrupted 
progress. 

What does the fair look like today? There is the 
usual enormous grandstand, the broad acres of care- 
fully prepared ground which holds the carnival and 
the portable exhibits. There are a score of permanent 

buildings, such as the agricultural building, the live- 
stock barns, the judging pavillions, and miles of pav- 
“ing and surfaced lanes, which are empty one week 
and crowded the next. Some of the things that the 
Kansas State Fair is proudest of, however, are its 
huge parking lots, its 4-H buildings and its new mod- 
-ern administration building. 

Eyen on capacity days, when visitors stood elbow 
to elbow on the huge grounds, no one can remember 
,a time when the present parking facilities were com- 
pletely filled. Enough land for a good-sized farm has 
been devoted to parking alone, and it is one of the 
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Baking beauties demonstrate pastry recipes at Ohio State Fair boot 


Rodeo riders show lassoing technique at Wyoming State Fair corral. 


eis Signed wires 


Trotting trio vie in harness race at West Virginia State Fair track. 
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COME TO THE FAIR! 
few fairs in America today where there is no parking 
problem. In 1954, for the first time, this parking will 
be free. Until the parking lots were properly graded 
and constructed, a charge was made for parking. Now 
that the parking lots are complete, the visitor may 
use them without charge. 

In the past, scores of planes also have been parked 
on the fair’s own airfield, but this year the airplane 
will give way to the automobile and the airstrip will be 
used for car parking space. Flying farmers and other 
private pilots, however, will find the spacious munici- 
pal airport ready to provide them the best in service 
and ample parking facilities at only a stone’s throw 
from the fair grounds. 

The 4-H buildings at the Kansas State Fair are 
model facilities for the farm youth activities at fair 
time. Included is a huge dormitory, a spacious cafe- 
teria and a large auditorium. In addition, the 4-Hrs 
have their own livestock and exhibit buildings. They 
are almost a complete entity unto themselves, and a 
two- or three-day visit to the State Fair is the year-long 
dream of hundreds of Kansas farm youths. 

The new administration building is an attractive 
modern brick structure efficiently designed to house 
the fair staff. One of the most beautiful sights in 
American fairdom occurs on the velvet green lawn 
beside this building. This splendid area is used for 
outside livestock judging, and on a September morn 
the exhibition of this prize livestock in such a setting 
is a sight which will linger long in the heart of any- 
one who has seen it. 

No fair would be complete without its amusements. 

The Kansas State Fair runs a semi-independent mid- 
way. While assistance is obtained from a trained ~ 
carnival man, members of the fair staff tour the coun- 
try looking for shows and rides which offer the most 
in thrills and the least in offence. The result is an 
amusement area which has refreshing changes and 
newness about it each year. 
Se caine : : ' This year the afternoon grandstand program in- 
Mowing machines, farm implements are shown at Missouri State Fair. cludes jalopy races, stock car races, big car races, 
ostrich races and a thrill show. Each evening a highly 
entertaining and professionally staffed night show 
production ends the happy fair day. 

With other forms of entertainment tugging at the 
American’s coatsleeve constantly, it would not be sur- 
prising if fairs were subject to dwindling attendance, 
but the contrary is true. The reason for the swelling 
crowds who stream through the gates of fairs each 
year is probably that nothing can take the place of 
the noise, the smells, the crowds, the carefree happi- 
ness and the wide variety of entertainment and edu- 
cation that make up the fair. It has been, and will 
continue to be, one of the greatest phases of Ameri- 
Proud procession passes judges at State Fair in New Mexico. can life. @ 
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COME T0 THE FAIR! 


AMERICA'S oar FAIRS IN 1954 


State 


Alabama State Fair 
Arizona State Fair 


_ Arkansas 
~ Livestock Show & Rodeo* 


California State Fair 
Los Angeles County Fair 


Colorado State Fair 


Connecticut 
Danbury Fair* 


‘Delaware 
|. Kent & Sussex County Fair* 


Florida State Fair 


Georgia State Fair 
Southeastern Fair® 


Idaho 
Eastern Idaho State Fair® 


Illinois State Fair 
Indiana State Fair 
lowa State Fair 
Kansas State Fair 
Kentucky State Fair 
Louisiana State Fair 


' Maine State Fair 


{ 


PRN =" 


Maryland State Fair 


Massachusetts 
Eastern States Exposition* 


Michigan Fair 
Upper Peninsula State Fair 
Minnesota State Fair 


» Mississippi State Fair 


Missouri State Fair 


_ Montana 


No. Montana State Fair & Rodeo* 
Midland Empire Fair & Rodeo* 
Nebraska State Fair 
Nevada 


Elko Fair* 
Fallon Fair® 


| New Hampshire 


Coos County Fair* 
Dover Agricultural Fair® 


New Jersey State Fair 


New Mexico State Fair 
New York State Fair . — 
North Carolina State Fair 


North Dakota State Fair - 
Red River Valley Fair* 
Grand Forks Fair* 


i Ohio State Fair 
~ Oklahoma State Fair 


_ Oregon State Fair 

~ Pennsylvania 
State Farm Show* 
York Interstate Fair* 

Rhode Island % 
Rocky Hill Fair* 


~ South Carolina State Fair 


South Dakota State Fair 
Tennessee State Fair 


- Texas State Fair 


Utah State Fair 


- Vermont 


Rutland Fair* 

Champlain Valley Exposition* 
Virginia 

Atlantic Rural Exposition* 
Washington 

Central Washington Fair* 


West Virginia State Fair 


Southern West Virginia Fair* 
\ Wisconsin State Fair 


Z ‘Wyoming State Fair 


Sey 
—— 


“* Asterisk denotes not a State Fair, but event has been selected by State 


officials as significant and popular. 


BI RAVEL: ‘Sods BER 1954 


City 


Birmingham 
Phoenix 


Little Rock 


Sacramento 
Pomona 


Pueblo 
Danbury 


Harrington 
Tampa 


Macon 
Atlanta 


Blackfoot 
Springfield 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Hutchinson 
Louisville 
Shreveport 
Lewiston 
Timonium 


West Springfield 


Detroit 
Escanaba 


St. Paul 
Jackson 
Sedalia 


Great Falls 
Billings 
Lincoln 


Elko 
Fallon 


Lancaster 
Dover 


Trenton 
Albuquerque 
Syracuse 
Raleigh 


Minot 
Fargo 
Grand Forks 


Columbus 
Oklahoma City 
Salem 


Harrisburg 
York 


East Greenwich 
Columbia 
Huron 
Nashville 
Dallas —°' 
Salt Lake City” 


Rutland 
Essex Junction 


Richmond 


Yakima 


Lewisburg 
Dunbar 


Milwaukee « 
Douglas 


Date 


Oct. 4-9 
Nov. 5-14 


Oct. 4-9 


Sept. 2-12 
Sept. 17-Oct. 3 


Aug. 25-29 
Oct. 2-10 


July 26-31 
Feb. 2-13 


Oct. 18-23 
Sept. 30-Oct. 10 


Sept. 14-18 
Aug. 13-22 
Sept. 2-10 
Aug. 28-Sept. 6 
Sept. 18-23 
Sept. 10-18 
Oct. 23-31 
Sept. 6-11 
Sept. I-I1 


Sept. 18-27 


Sept. 3-12 
Aug. 28-Sept. 6 


Aug. 28-Sept. 6 
Oct. 11-16 
Aug. 21-29 


July 30-Aug. 7 
Aug. 9-14 


Sept. 5-10 


Starts Labor Day 
About Labor Day 


Sept. 3-6 
Aug. 12-15 


Sept. 26-Oct. 3 
Sept. 25°Oct. 3 
Sept. 4-1} 
Oct. 19-23 


July 22-24 
Aug. 29-Sept.4 
July 17-18 


Aug. 27-Sept.3 
Sept. 25-Oct, 2 
Sept. 4-11 


Jan. I-15 
Sept. 14-18 


Aug. 24-29 
Oct. 18-23 
Sept. 6-11 
Starts Sept. 20 
Oct. 9-24 
Sept. 18-26 


Sept. 6-11 
Starts end Aug. 


Sept. 24-Oct, 2 


Sept. 22-26 


Aug. 23-28 
Sept. 3-11 


Aug. 21-29 
Sept. 1-4 


Huge hog wins grand award at stock-conscious lowa State Fair. 


touring the 


Cognac Recipe: |. Take one vineyardful choice French grapes. : Bo EW 


2. Use high cart, fork 
and ladder to level. 


3. Pile grapes for more body and flavor. 
4. Read article herewith for further steps 


oTorists making for Bordeaux 

or Biarritz might well con. 

v=.sider taking a day on the way te 

--detour through the fifteenth cen. 
tury. 

France’s cognac district is prac 
tically unknown to tourists, even 
though it boasts such intriguing as 
«Sets as prehistoric tombs, Romar 
ruins, Norman churches and his 
toric chateaux. But what appealec 
to us most as we turned off at An 
gouléme to browse through the cog 
nac countryside was the authen 
tic fifteenth-century feeling whicl 
made the very car we drove feel like 
an anachronism. 

It was harvest time and the field 
were heavy with dusty green grapes 
Peasants in wooden shoes movec 
slowly along the rows, the men witl 
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Distillery fumes have blackened old houses along Clarente, 


medieval-looking iron grape car- 
riers strapped to their backs. The 
women wore white bonnets, chris- 
tened “Kiss Nots” by the English 
yeomen who periodically occupied 
the area during the Hundred Years’ 
War. The soldiers, it- seems, found 
the scuttle-shaped bonnets made 
the maidens inaccessible to their 
osculatory advances. 

Because of the picturesque har- 
vesters, early October is the ideal 
time for a jaunt through the cognac 
district, but there are attractions 
enough to make the detour highly 
worthwhile in any season. 

We stopped first at Aulnay to 
view the twelfth-century church 
which contains on its well-preserved 
portals and capitals “newspapers” 
of the day, made steadfast in stone. 
One capital, for example, depicts 
several lumbering creatures un- 
known to the medieval French peas- 
ant, with the explanatory carved 
caption, “These are elephants!” 

In the nearby town of Fenioux 
we found a stone tower with the 
lugubrious title, “The Lantern of 
the Dead.” It is rumored that medi- 
eval spirits held midnight reunions 
in the gloomy place, highlighting 
their festivities by swinging out a 
lantern, presaging a death in the 
village. There is now a notation 
tacked to the door, “M. le Curé has 
the key and the postcards.” 

At Saintes we descended to the 
bowels of Saint-Eutrope church to 
behold the crypt of Saint-Eustelle. 
Back in the days of the Roman oc- 
cupation, Eustelle, a convert to 
Christianity, had been beheaded 
under the orders of the Roman gov- 
ernor of Saintes, who also happened 
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so . 


possible warning to topers. 


to be Eustelle’s father. The town, 
however, boasts more pleasant 
memories of the Romans—a first- 
century amphitheatre seating 20,- 
000, where the Parisian Comédie 
Frangaise plays in season; and the 
magnificent first-century Roman 
Arch of Germanicus, so: well pre- 
served that it looks like a modern 
replica of itself. 

We lunched at Saintes’ excellent 
restaurant, confusingly named Café 
de Paris, and then made for the 
Chateau de la Rochecourbon (sub- 
titled Sleeping Beauty’s Castle). 
This romantic chateau was once 
owned by a penniless count who 
allowed the forest to sweep up 
around his castle, transforming it 
into a wild, remote fairy-tale place 
which much delighted the poets of 


Boyhood home of King Francois honors his 
memory as warehouse for regal brandy. 


the period. The land was later 
bought by a_ businessman who 
straightaway started chopping down 
the trees, turning the chateau into 
a country house. His son, in horror 
at the “mundane transformation, 
bought it back, planted new trees 
and has devoted his life to re-doing 
the rooms with authentic fifteenth- 
century furnishings of the cognac 
region. It is now a rare specimen 
as furnished chateaux go. You will 
see, for example, no grandiose bed 
where kings entertained their para- 
mours, but a simple four-poster ac- 
tually used by the typical medieval 


Even grandfathers and grandmothers gladly join field workers during cognac harvest. 
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man—as well as by its present own- 
er, an aging bachelor who lives un- 
romantically with his spinster sister 
in Sleeping Beauty Castle. 

We had planned to tour back to 
the cavemen with a visit to the 
remarkably preserved prehistoric 
tombs at Garde Epée, but time was 
fleeting, so we headed instead for 
the town of Cognac which spreads 
its feeling of wealth and well-being 
over the entire countryside. 

Although Cognac is the financial 
hub of the region, it, like the other 
towns we passed through, has pre- 
served unspoiled its fifteenth-cen- 
ury charm. Indeed, le Quartier 
Fidéle, the faithful quarter, stands 
almost intact, from the stone and 
oak-beamed home of Francois Pre- 
mier’s wet nurse to the original 
steep, narrow cobblestone streets 
which end abruptly in the placid 
Charente, the river Henry IV con- 
sidered the loveliest in all his realm. 
Nearby is the park where Louise de 
Savoie gave birth to little Francis 
the First. ee 

Highlight of our day was.a trip 
through a cognac establishment. 
There are 150 cognac companies in 
town, ranging from the largest, who 
employ some 500 people, down to 
family firms where 20 sisters, cous- 
ins and aunts handle the entire en- 
terprise. All of the firms, large or 
small, are ultra-hospitable to tour- 
ists, perhaps because they see so few 
of them, and will oblige with an 
escorted tour. 

The cognac district, we were in- 
formed, had been famous for wines 
since the Romans transplanted 
their vines in the first century. 
But 1,600 years later, an enterpris- 
ing Dutchman dwelling in the re- 
gion decided he could transport his 
wine at great savings if he distilled 
the water from it first, shipped the 
essence, and had water added at its 
destination. The resulting distilled 
wine, however, proved so agreeable 
that he proudly proclaimed a new 
product, christened Brandy-wine or 
Brandewijn (Dutch for burnt or 
distilled wine) . It was soon found, 
however, that the peculiarities of 
soil and climate combined to pro- 
duce this exceptional “brandy” 
only from grapes grown in the Cog- 
nac area. The limits of the districts 
are now strictly drawn by law, and 
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Barrel of fresh-picked grapes. Picking too early or too late might spoil cognac. 


only brandy produced inside the 
boundary lines is permitted to bear 
the famed appellation—cognac. = 

About 3,000 of the district’s 
grape growers distill their own 
brandy, a day-and-night process, 
which means a virtual winter’s hi- 
bernation when farmers set up a cot 
by the warm potstill, exactly the 
same type as was used by the in- 
genious Dutchman four centuries 
ago. 

The young, fiery white brandy is 
then sold to the cognac firms who 
store it in special oakwood casks. It 
is only in these barrels that the cog- 
nac ages and obtains its golden col- 
or. Most firms make their own casks, 
for, if the wood has not been prop- 
erly aged, the entire load of cognac 


- will be ruined. 


The cooperage we visited stands 
exactly as it did 500 years ago. The 
same-type tools have been used for 
centuries. The medieval appren- 
ticeship system is still in operation 
as well as the ancient custom of set- 
ting aside a special cognac cask for 
the coopers, other workers in the 
establishment having easier access 
to free samples. 

The casks, when filled, are con- 
signed to a darkened warehouse 
where the “golden liquid sleeps” 
for years. Unfortunately, evapora- 
tion takes place at a goodly pace, 
and each year there disappears into 
the air above Cognac a volume of 
brandy equivalent to one-fourth of 


«the world’s annual consumption. 


Indeed, the air is so heavily brandy- 
charged that men who work around 


_e-the huge vats wear safety belts lest 
“they pass out and fall in. 


When the brandy has been prop- 
erly aged, it is blended, bottled, 
labeled and shipped out to so many 
far corners of the globe that larger 
firms have as many as 10,000 differ- 
ent sorts of labels for bottles des- 
tined to from Alaska to Zamboanga. 

We called it a day—and a de- | 
lightful one—with a fine dinner at 
Cognac’s l’Auberge, concluding the 
meal, naturally, with an ample sam- _ 
ple of the product which has 
brought this picturesque district its 
fortune and fame. @ 


Placing filter for siphoning into casks. 
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By THOMAS B. LESURE 


Looking southward over the Los Angeles 
Harbor breakwater from Palos Verdes 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


pong: 3 Trail, Vermony, U. S. 7 running north from 
he Mass u e ine to Canadian border. Snak- 
ing over the rugged and scenic Green Mountains and 
asely following the famed Long Trail hiking path, 
oute offers choice panoramic views, historic towns 
Bennington, strange caves with red-headed bats, 

oodlands teeming with recreation, and lovely lakes. 

Cape Ann Trail, Massachusetts, State Route 127. 
This 30-mile long route looping around picturesque 
n is the epitome of New England coastal 
charm, SPY incli ins ecreation. You'll see e quaint fishing towns 


R A STRAIGHT LINE may be 
two points and a super hig 
_ means of getting there. B 


est sort when it comes 
car. Indeed, a road is more 
ink between one place and 


route or as short side trips—you'll not only seer avine views, art colonies like Rone 
, of the country, but you’}ertiS6° experience a carload ne restaurants serving real shore dinners. 
of memorable thrills. Mere are a f¢w such roads Ocean Drive, Newport, Rhode Island. Along the 


to try in the assurance that your travel experience faslfionable shore of New York’s “400,” this coastal 
will be much enriched: route is unequalled in New England, offering uninter- 
ka Z 
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rupted views of more than 40 miles of rugged seashore 
and palatial mansions from Point Judith to Sakonnet 
Point. ; 

Housatonic Gorge, two and a half miles below New 
Milford, Connecticut. Reached via scenic State 133, 
this short drive takes you to a beautiful, little-known, 
deep-cut valley and to lovely Great Falls. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Hawk’s Nest Drive, New York. An extremely scenic 
section of Route 97 along the Delaware River, this 
road offers an abundance of beautiful spots and _his- 
toric lore between Port Jarvis and Hancock. There are 
also many strange geological sights such as the “Big 
Eddy” near Narrowsburg where the river bends sharply 
in a tight, 100-foot-deep gorge. 

U. S. 220, Pennsylvania, from Williamsport to Al- 
toona. Ninety-eight miles of scenic road along the west 
branch of the Susquehanna River roll past scores of 
historic sites, old forts, underground caverns, striking 
vistas of the Blue Ridge Mountains, the charming 
Tuckahoe Valley and noted Horseshoe Curve. 

Stuart Memorial Drive, Elkins, West Virginia. One 
of the many delightful off-trail roads from U. S. 33 
near Elkins, this drive is only nine miles long, but 
packs a full share of pleasant pastimes: the 2.000-foot 
climb up Bickle Knob, magnificent mountain-valley 
views, secluded picnic areas, deep spruce and. hard- 
wood forests, thickets of rhododendrons and scenic 
gaps. 

White Top Mountain Drive, Virginia. About three 
miles above the joining corners of Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee (in the extreme western part A typical view from Hawk's Nest Drive on New York's Route 97. 
of the state) . It’s just a mountain road ($1.00 toll), to 
be sure, but the prospects from the 5,420-foot summit 
will be long remembered. You can reach the road 
from U. S. 58. 


SOUTHERN STATES 

Roan Mountain Drive, twenty miles southeast of 
Elizabethton, Tennessee, just off U. S. 19E. A new, 
paved and well-graded road winds to top of 6,313-foot 
mountain in Cherokee National Forest. Tops on the 
agenda are a U.S. Forest Service recreation area and 
a beautiful, 600-acre purple rhododendron garden, 
best seen during the bloom period of late June. 

Jericho Road, near Beaufort, South Carolina. Part 
of a short loop trip from Beaufort to Burton south to 
Parris Island and back, this road—lined with moss- 
draped oaks—is one of the state’s most picturesque. 
Real southern, it features pre-Revolutionary homes,, 
Parris Island Marine Base, and remains of early French 
and Spanish settlements. 

Buccaneer Trail, Florida, State A1A along the coast 
south of Jacksonville. Here in old pirate country you'll 
see Spanish forts, fine fishing grounds, seaside picnic 
and recreation areas, sandy beaches, lovely gardens and Gooseberry Falls, on Lake Superior's North Shore Drive. 
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The Drive has many outlook points for visitors’ convenience. 


} Highway U. S$. Route 220, in Pennsylvania, near the Jersey shore. 
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plantations and maybe—if you dig in the right place— 
some buried pirate treasure. 

Natchez Trace Parkway, running for 500 miles 
from Nashville, Tennessee, to Mississippi. Still in the 
process of construction, this old Indian trail offers 
motoring experiences suggesting pioneer days. For 
those interested in history, who like placid scenes and 
want to trace the past from early Indian days to the 
Civil War. Check locally for latest conditions and open 
sections before traveling it. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 

Frances Slocum Trail, north-central Indiana from 
Peru southeast to Marion. This winding, 30-mile-long 
road follows meandering Mississinewa River. Along it 
you'll see the site of an old Osage Indian village where 
Tecumseh once lit council fires, the home of Cole 
Porter, limestone cliffs dominated by the Seven Pil- 
lars, old battlefields, scenes made famous by James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poems, and the home of Frances 
Slocum (who, captured by Delaware Indians, chose to 
remain with them after being located by relatives) , 
now a state park with hiking trails, picnic sites and 
extensive vistas. 

Black River Drive, Ironwood, Michigan. This is an 
impressive road which follows the winding Black 
River for 17 miles to Lake Superior. Top attractions 
are four lovely waterfalls along the way. 

North Shore Drive, from Duluth, Minnesota, to 
Port Arthur, Ontario. Officially designated U.S. 61, 
this road ranks among the most scenic in the country, 
affording good outlooks on Lake Superior and Canada. 

Rapid Creek Canyon Drive, near Rapid City, 
South Dakota. Awesome scenery along the rim of a 
narrow canyon where there are several panoramic 
overlooks. It begins about 314 miles west of Rapid City 
near Canyon Lake. 

Skyland Highway, Middlesboro, Kentucky. This is 
a toll highway (60 cents per person) to the summit 
of Pinnacle Mountain, 1,800 feet above the valley 
floor. What you get for your money is a drive up one 
of the most impressive peaks in the Cumberland 
Mountains—plus extensive views of Cumberland Gap, 
Fern Lake, and the Cumberland and Great Smoky 
Mountains. 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 

State Route 7, Arkansas, from Harrison south to 
Hot Springs National Park. This panoramic route, 
termed by some the best in the state, winds over the 
Ozark Mountains and across the Ozark and Ouachita 
National Forests. You'll see Crystal and Diamond 
Caves, noted for their strange formations, fine moun- 
tain scenes, good recreation areas, Marble Falls, and 
thermal springs as you bisect the state on this paved 
and graded road. 3 

Scenic Trail, Covington, Louisiana. Follow the 
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Nassau Sound vista, glimpsed from Florida's Buccaneer Trail. 


signs for a taste of the real Deep South—past lovely 
wooded areas, exquisite formal gardens and beautiful 
estates. It’s an easy drive, but full of lingering charm. 

Scenic Drive, El Paso, Texas. Want to see a bit of 
old Mexico without even setting foot in that country? 
‘Then this short drives over a paved road up Mt. 
Franklin, will give you spectacular views of Juarez 
across the border as well as of El Paso. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN, SOUTHWEST STATES 

Gold Camp Road, west of Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. This twisting, dramatic route over the road bed 
of the old Cripple Creek Short Line was called the 
trip that “bankrupts the English language” by ‘Teddy 
Roosevelt. It runs for 36 miles to the old gold-mining 
town of Cripple Creek. Sights include Bear Creek 
Canyon, cascading waterfalls, gorgeous mountain 
scenery. 

Back Road to Taos, State 76 between Sante Fe and 
Taos, New Mexico. A good dirt road, occasionally 
rough, runs for some 70 miles through picturesque 
New Mexico’s Spanish country. You'll see weaving 
and wood-carving centers, quaint log-built towns like 
Truchas, strange penitente churches, Romance pas- 
toral scenes, old Spanish torreones (defense towers) , 
fine mountain vistas, thick woodlands and unusual 
missions. 

Coronado Trail, U. S. 666 between Clifton and 
Springerville, Arizona. Closed by snow in winter, this 
fine gravel road twists for 120 miles through some of 
the most awe-inspiring country in Arizona. You can 
visit modern copper-mining towns of Clifton and 
Morenci, ghost town of Metcalf, drive through mini- 
ature canyons, over precipitous Mogollon Rim, 
through lush meadowlands and vast cattle ranches 
and over rippling mountains, and go camping, hiking, 
riding, hunting or fishing in primitive wilderness areas 
of virgin timber and exuberant streams. 
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Alpine ioe Road, near - American Fork ‘Utah. 
This 45-mile drive, encircling rugged Mount ‘Tim: 
panogos, is like mountain-climbing in a car. It twists. 
and turns through deeply-etched canyons, past under- 
eround caves and wispy waterfalls, up steep-sided 
mountains, through heavy aspen forests and past nu- 
merous camping spots that are used as bases for hiking, _ 
fishing and hunting. 

Lolo Trail, between Lolo and Lewiston, Idaho. A_ 
real pioneering road that follows the path that Lewis, 
and Clark took in 1804, it is reached by driving 10 
miles south on U.S. 93 from Missoula, Montana. Still 
in. the construction stage, it is opening almost virgin 
territory with such sights as the camping sites of that. 
historic expedition, sweeping vistas of the Bitterroot 
Range, dramatic Indian Post Office, conical rock cairns 
set up by the Nez Perce tribe, fine national forests and 
delicate stands of winsome wildflowers. There’s also 
top-notch trout fishing and, during the fall, big game 
hunting. 


PACIFIC STATES 

Palos Verdes Peninsula Drive, south of Los An- 
geles, California. A fine half-day drive often missed by 
motorists who prefer the faster inland route to San 
Diego. It offers superb seascapes, dramatic seaside 
cliffs and pounding surf, a new and _ fascinating 
oceanarium patterned after Marineland, magnificent 
estates, the unusual glass Wayfarer’s Chapel, lonely 
lighthouses and fine views of bustling harbor installa- 
tions at San Pedro. 

Century Loop Drive, Bend, Oregon. An 87-mile 
loop trip of incomparable beauty, encircling Bachelor 
Mountain, this drive looks out over the scenic Cas- 
cades (dominated by pointed peaks like the Three 
Sisters) , strange lava-flow country, dashing mountain 
streams and cool lakes. There are several campgrounds 
along the way—just in case you decide to linger. 

Satus Highway, U. S. 97, Washington. While this 
route bisects America’s most northwestern state, fol- 
low it just from the Columbia River north to Yakima. 
It’s an old Indian trail used long before white men 
ever recorded any history in this region. Near Mary- 
hill, just off the Columbia, you'll see Stonehenge, a 
copy of the Druid remains in England. Northward 
lie the Simcoe Mountains, herds of wild horses, the 
Yakima Indian. Reservation, museums with exhibits 
of the area’s history, old Fort Simcoe and lush orchards. 

These, then, are just a few of the many fine routes 
often bypassed by speed-conscious motorists. I could 
think of a score or more for every state in the Union— 
roads full of leisure, pleasure and enchanting sights. 
They, more than all others, are the roads to travel 
over. For they not only give you the feeling of discov- 
ery, but, more important, the true atmosphere of this 
great land. Seek them out, drive over them, and your 
reward will be great. @ 
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IVELY, Neapolitan Sicily, just off 
the toe of the Italian Boot, once 
a stepsister island’ of glamorous 
Capri, has come into its own as a 
first-rate international resort. 
Located midway between Spain 
and Turkey, midway between Eu- 
rope and Africa, Sicily has all the 
charms of the Mediterranean—hot 
sun, snowy peaks, luscious foliage 
and bright colors. And now a long- 
range program of the government 
tourist office has added to these 
natural assets a string of new ho- 
tels, improved rail and air connec- 
tions, and better services, making 
the island more attractive than ever 
to travelers. 
More than half a dozen first-class 


After 1000 years, the theatre at Taormina 
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Vacationing tourists succumb quickly to lazy comforts of the Taorminian street cafe 


hotels, built by the Compania 
Italiana Alberghi Turistici, have 
been completed in two years. An 
experimental tourist settlement, re- 
ferred to as “The Magic Village,” 
has been set up at Taormina to 
provide bed and shelter for about 
$1.00 a night. Across the island, 
from the Straits of Messina to the 
temples of Selinus, more accommo- 
dations, service stations and snack 
bars are being subsidized by the 
Cassa del Mezzogiorno. 

Among the newest hostelries is 
the Mondello on the beach near 
Palermo, a modern palace decked 
with pastel tiles, swirling designs, 
abstracts and mobiles. Prices at the 
Mondello are higher than the $4.00 
to $6.00 charged for rooms at other 
hotels on the island. i 

In contrast to Mondello is the 
rich, old monastic charm of the 
San Dominico in Taormina, which 
was built as a monastery in 1430 
and converted to a hotel in 1870. 


“The cloister is unchanged, as is the 


choir, though it’s now the main 
hall. The bar is located in the for- 
mer refectory. Where the monks 
once gathered, visitors may sip 
cocktails and listen to the thrum 
of the guitar and the Neapolitan 
crooning of the local quartet—the 
Barbers of Taormina. A splendid 
room with a balcony and a view of 
the aquamarine sea, 500 feet below, 
runs $7.00 a person. 

- The most comfortable and prac- 
tical way to see Sicily is by bus. In 
any direction the road leads to an- 
tiquities. There are Phoenician 
ruins, Greek and Roman temples’ 
and arenas, many still in use for 
summer productions of the classics; 
bulging Arabian domes, built by 
the Saracens; graceful Gothic ca- 
thedrals, inspired by the Normans. 
In contrast are the German pill- 
Doxes, destroyed by American 
troops of World War II. 

C.I.A.T.,| the Italian bus line, 
operates a circular tour of the 
island, the Golden Ribbon Tour, 
at an average cost of $14.00 a day 
including transportation, hotels, 
meals, guides, entrance fees and 
tips. 

Circular tours of the island be- 
gin in Palermo, bustling capital of 
Sicily, less than two hours and 
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$20.00 via air from Rome or $10.00 
and overnight by boat from Naples. 
You can vary sightseeing with 
swimming on the wide, white sand 
beach at Mondello. During the 
summer, the teeming, narrow 
streets of the old city are jammed 
with spectators for folk fetes and 

sporting events. The major attrac- 
tion in town from February to 
April is the grand opera at Teatro 
Massimo. 


The view of Taormina from 


- Italian art finds an everyday expression in painted carts an 
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There is an unmistakable Arab 
imprint on many of the old 
churches in Palermo—particularly 
in the Church of San Giovanni 
Degli Eremiti, built in 1132. The 
interior of the church is shaped in 
an Egyptian cross, but is topped by 
a huge Byzantine dome. The Byzan- 
tine influence is carried even fur- 
ther at nearby Montreale, a moun- 
tain of a church, made of stone 
the color of Sicily’s Marsala wine, 


d decorated donkeys 


and filled with elaborate gold mo- 
saics telling the story of the Cre- 
ation. 

A. day’s ride from Palermo to 
Agrigento is a lesson in the classics. 
En route is the Greek theater and 
Temple at Segesta, built 500 years 
before the birth of Christ, and the 
ruins of the old Acropolis in Se- 
linus’ At Agrigento are the ruins 
of golden temples of the Greeks, 
built 2,500 years ago when Sicily 
was an Athenian colony. 

Syracuse, once the largest and 
most powerful city of the ancient 
world, is today a sleepy little port, 
dozing amidst the relics of its hey- 
day. Behind the huge Greek theater 
(where the plays of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles are still performed) is an 
old stone quarry, once a dank, 
echo-filled prison. Here, the old 
tyrant Dionysius, says the legend, 
used to sit concealed in a_ roof 
chamber and listen to the secrets 
of the prisoners, as even their whis- 
pers echoed to the top of the cave. 

Situated on a narrow rock shelf 
atop a stair-steep road is the jewel 
of the island, the tiny town of Taor- 
mina. To the south are the re- 
mains of a Greco-Roman theater 
and the snowy flank of Mount Etna, 
Europe’s highest and most active 
volcano. 

A full week on Sicily with all ex- 
penses plus round-trip fare to 
Rome runs an average of $125. The 
tab can be cut considerably if you 
choose from the simple, imexpen- 
sive pensions on the island instead 
of first-class hotels. Government- 
operated tourist offices, inciden- 
tally, in Rome and all major 
Sicilian towns, will plan itineraries 
and make pension recommenda- 
tions free of charge. The island is 
roughly twenty hours via air from 
New York on Pan American World 
Airways’ Clippers direct to Rome. 
Round-trip tourist air fare from 
New York to the Italian capital 
via Pan American’s Rainbow fleet, 
incidentally, is $648.40 in-season 
and $551.40 off-season. 

The flight to Rome, as well as all 
side trips and tours to Sicily that 
are arranged in the U.S., may be 
financed by paying ten per cent 
down and the remainder in smaller 
monthly installments under the 
Pan Am Pay-Later Plan. @ 
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Weather changes are foretold by white, fleecy clouds. N to 
NE winds may bring an overcast sky, but no rain for 48 hours. 
Winds from W to NW—no rain likely for 72 hours. SE to S 
winds indicate rain within 24 to 36 hours. 


Weather change closer. Fleecy white clouds in sky like milky 
white spider's web, with winds NE to E S rain, within 24 hours. 
Unless winds shift to from NW or W, then you will get no 
change in present weather. 


Uncertain sky, "fish scale or mackerel’ formation composed 
of small layers of white clouds, usually mean rain within 24 
hours. This sky mostly favors bad weather, but if no wind may 
become clear but windy. 


A pale-yellow or white cloud formation with bright sun behind 
clouds is usually a sure sign of rain within 24 hours unless 
winds shift to direction from NW or W. This same formation 
with rosy pink, lavender or gold is a sign of good weather, 
but a dark Indian red warns of rain, 


ee FRETTING over wheth- 
er the weather would wash out 
that Sunday picnic you planned? 
Or whether snow would delay your 
week-end visit to the folks at the 
old home place? Needless worry! 

You can be your own weather 
forecaster without benefit of a heap 
of expensive meteorological equip- 
ment. Your predictions can run up 
to 72 hours—and accurately too. All you need to have 
is average eyesight and the set of pictures that appear 
on these two pages. 

There are no sudden changes in the weather, except 
for the occurrence of death-dealing tornados. ‘To most 
people, however, it does seem as if an abrupt turn- 
about has taken place when sunny morning skies give 
way to a wild and stormy afternoon. 

The fact is that weather changes are heralded in 
advance. That is the prime fact you need to remember. 
to spot certain tell-tale signs in the sky that precede 
a switch in the elements. 

All changes in the weather form a set pattern and 
come in the sequence detailed in the accompanying 
pictures. These photographs, which let you see the sky 
as it actually is, are from my copyrighted booklet How 
To Forecast The Weather. 1 wrote this booklet for 
laymen use after twenty years of weather study of the 
skies and winds as a health hobby. — 

The pictures, numbered from one to eight, follow 
the sequence: that weather changes take. Of course, 


FORECASTING 


WEATHER BY WIND DIRECTION 


Good weather usually comes with NW, W and SW winds. But 
1 always remember, whether it be clear or raining, no change in 
the weather will come until the wind changes. 


If no wind .. . no change in the weather! 
Z Winds from NE, E and S bring bad weather. 
1 7 \y 


If it rains in the morning with winds from NE to S, and the wind 
begins to shift to western points, then the rain will soon stop. ‘ 


If the sky is cloudy and the wind shifts from SW to SE, or from NW to 
NE then look for a squall. 


If the sky is clear and the winds begin to shift back and forth between 
SE and SW then bad weather is on the way with rains or wind squalls. 


NO RAIN FOR THE DAY... 


° f « « « there is an early morning fog, 
or frost or dew in early morning. 
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you may not be able to observe all 
—some may happen at night—but if 

| you spot any of the sky conditions 
shown, you can bet that the others 
have passed or will follow in turn. 
The photographs deal mainly 
~ with bad weather since that condi- 
tion is the most important to. per- 
sons concerned with the vagaries of 

the elements. Those fleecy white a 

clouds in the first picture, with winds from certain 

points, assure good weather from 24 to 72 hours. If 

you see them Saturday, go ahead and make that potato 
salad for Sunday’s picnic. 
But if the sky conditions approximate picture num- 
ber eight, get yourself a good book, or line up an in- 
- door project. Thunderstorms are in prospect. After 
the thunder showers, however, shifting winds will 
clear the skies, and for the next two or three days fair 
weather will prevail. 

Get a good look at the fourth picture. These condi- 
tions call for rain within 24 hours, but the same clouds 
with rosy-pink, amber, gold and lavender colors as- 
sure good weather. A pale yellow or dark Indian red 
with these clouds would foretell the same conditions 
as under picture number four. 

Eight pictures cannot give a complete weather story, 
and no weather forecasting system-is 100 per cent per- 
fect. But you will be surprised at how accurate you 
can be by following the weather outlook presented 
in the morning and evening skies. @ 


A WORD OR TWO ABOUT... 


LIGHTNING 


If you are caught in a thunderstorm, do not get panicky. Thunder- 
storms seem much worse than they really are. 


‘4n your automobile you are safe. If you take shelter in a modern 
‘service station or home which has yentilator pipes, rain down spouts 
or lead-in electric wires you are quite safe. An open door or window 
does not increase or decrease the danger of lightning. 


WARNING: Do not stand by an open fireplace. ‘ightning often 
strikes a chimney and comes down Santa Claus fashion! If you are 
out in the open do not seek shelter in an isolated shed or small 
building. To play safe, lay prone on the ground. A spot near an 
embankment or a cave is relatively safe. Do not stand under tall 


trees . . . especially oaks. Low trees or bushes make safer shelters. 
You can tell how far distant a storm is by counting the intervals 
between lightning and the sound of thunder. Count slowly: tte Ser 
3..4.. 5. Every fifth count measures one mile between you and 
the lightning. 
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With a large halo around the sun, or when the sun appears 
to be behind a cocoon, or if the sun seems to be behind 
frosted glass, with winds from the NE, E to S, there will be 
rain within 24 hours. The same signs apply to the moon, 


Small light-to-dark-gray clouds with a background of milky 
white clouds are usually sure signs of rain within 24 hours 
with winds from the NE, E to S. If winds shift to direction 
from NW to N, will be overcast, no rain. 


Rain or snow clouds, depending on season. They are light- 
to-dark-gray. With winds from NNE to E, rains or snow will 
be light but steady. If seen in the morning during summer, 
thunderstorms are most likely when the wind shifts to from 
NW to N. 


Light-gray-to-dark-black clouds with semi-flat top means 
thunderstorm with winds from NW to N. If these clouds 
merge with other clouds, the rain will be for several hours. lf 
not, will soon clear up and assure good weather for 24 to 
48 hours. 
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San Antonio is typical of Mayan 
throughout the Colony 


little known 


Cyclists and pedestrians constitute the in Belize 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


BY JEAN KILLGROVE 


riTISsH Honpuras, once the haven of some of the- 

B most notorious pirates in history, is still a mystery_ 
to its neighbors as well as to people in other parts of 
the world. Though relatively close to the U. S., few 
Americans really know even where it is located. 

Geographically, British Honduras is a part of Cen- 
tral America, yet no railroads or highways connect her 
capital with/that of any other,Central American coun- 
try. Even plane connections with other lands leave 
much to be desired. By sea, there is one small steamer 
that makes connections with Puerto Barrios in Guate- 
mala once a week. 

As isolated as the colony is from its Spanish-speaking - 
neighbors, British Honduras is but four hours’ flying 
time from New Orleans by oe phational Air- 


z 
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_ lines and is an ideal place for those who want to spend 
‘winter in the warm south or enjoy hunting and fishing 


all year around. Even well-seasoned travelers find the 
colony of interest because it is so very different from 
other English or Spanish-speaking countries. 
Although English is the official tongue, the lan- 
guages spoken are as varied as the inhabitants. Of an 
estimated 70,000 population, the majority are Negroes 
or of Negro extraction and are called Creoles. Their 
language is basically English though extremely pic- 
turesque and almost completely unintelligible to the 


~ newcomer. The Caribs, who are difficult to distinguish 


from the Creoles, speak their own language which 
seems to be based upon some African dialect with a 


liberal admixture of French, Spanish and English. 


r 
a 


Spanish is spoken by those of Spanish descent, and the 
Maya language is used by Maya Indians who comprise 
about one-sixth of the total population. 

In addition to nationalities mentioned, there are 
Europeans, many descendants of the English and 
Scotch woodcutters who founded the colony, and a 
fairly large number of East Indians, Syrians and 
Chinese. 

As about 80 per cent of the land in British Honduras 
is covered with tropical forests, a large part of the pop- 
ulation (30,000) is centered in Belize, principal city 


_and seaport. This city of neat little white frame build- 


ings and red roofs appears to be floating on the sea 
itself and is, in fact, built upon low-lying reclaimed 
land only one foot above sea level. This makes it ex- 
tremely vulnerable to hurricane damage. 

The calm and unruffled atmosphere of Belize today 
gives little hint of her troubled past—of the severe at- 


- Honduran Mayas live much as their ancestors did centuries ago 
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tacks by the Spanish during the Seventeenth and Eight- 


eenth Centuries or the disastrous fires and hurricanes 
of the Twentieth Century. There is very little traffic, 
and policemen in khaki shorts keep this well under 
control. Business is conducted quietly, and there are 
no harsh sounds or scurrying people to disturb the 
easy atmosphere of this tropical town. 

Even the waterfront is almost devoid of activity. The 
water along the coast of British Honduras is so shallow 
that ocean-going steamers are forced to load and un- 
load about two miles out. 

It is an interesting experience to watch the mahog- 
any logs being loaded. These are first floated down the 
rivers and then towed out to one of the small islands 
where they are kept until a ship arrives. Skilled loggers 
ride the logs and fasten cables which lift them into the 
hold of a ship. Though British Honduras is known 
for many kinds of fine woods, it is the mahogany which 
is the greatest source of income for the colony. 

British Honduras has had so many problems in the 
past that almost nothing has been done to encourage 
visitors. Now, with the colony’s economic situation 
well on the way to recovery and her system of trans- 
portation being rapidly expanded, the government has 
time to become tourist conscious. 

The Fort George, built by the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation and finished only last year, is an 
excellent first class hotel overlooking Belize Harbor 
and has rooms for $10.00 a day, American plan. A few 
English boarding houses offer comfortable rooms and 
fine home-cooked meals for about $4.00 or $5.00 a day. 

Although there is not too much to do in Belize, 
several interesting trips may be made from there. Off 
the coast are numerous islands and reefs which run 
almost the entire length of the colony. St. George’s Cay 
is a popular weekend resort and has many nice houses. 
Pocket-sized Sergeant’s Cay has a small house which 
may be rented from the government for a reasonable 
sum, and it is a favorite spot for honeymooners. 

Most of the cays offer no accommodations, but a few 
serve as temporary bases for organized fishing trips. 
Tarpon, barracuda, kingfish, Ocean Jack and other 
sporting fish are numerous, and shark and sawfish 
hunting with a hand-line is a popular and exciting 
sport. Among the rare species of fish to be found is the 
strange toad fish which walks about in shallow water 
on fins and two small legs and can stay out of the water 
for a short time. 

Sailing is every bit as popular as fishing, and because 
of the long line of cays, you can sail all day without 
encountering any rough water. There is a yacht club 
in Belize, and many people participate in local regat- 
tas. Races are usually open to all types of small craft, 
and there are events even for tiny fishing dories. 

While sailing along the coast it is easy to see why 
this particular stretch, with its reefs and tricky chan- 
nels, its many river mouths and coastal lagoons, offered 
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so suitable a hiding place for pirates. It is said that the 
city of Belize owes its name to one of these early pi- 
rates, Peter Wallace, who appeared in these parts 
around 1617 and aided in establishing the first settle- 
’ ment. Wallace, when pronounced by the Spaniards, 
sounded very much like Valis or Balis, and from this 
was evolved the present-day spelling of Belize. 

Many of the early pirates settled here and engaged 
in the honorable occupation of woodcutting. Some of 
them, however, such as the notorious Blackbeard Ed- 
ward Teach, continued to prey on coastal shipping, 
and tales of buried treasure are many. One of the larger 
cays, Turneffe, still bears evidence of recent diggings 
for treasure. 

Another interesting isle, though even farther out 
than Turneffe, is Half Moon Cay which harbors a col- 
ony of a rare species of gull known as the Red-footed 
Booby. It is the only known colony of these birds in 
Central American waters and is now under the pro- 
tection of the government. These birds apparently 
make a daily flight to Utilla, some 80 miles away, re- 
turning again each evening. 

Though the tourist will be tempted to spend a great 
deal of his time sailing among the cays, he should not 
overlook a trip to the Carib town of Punta Gorda in 
the extreme south of the colony. This trip, which costs 
about $4.00, may be made on the Heron, a small cabin 
vessel which skirts the coast twice a week. As there are 
no tourist accommodations in Punta Gorda, it is nec- 
essary to make arrangements ahead of time to stay in 
the government rest house. 

If it were not for the cocoanut palms and enroach- 
ing jungle and the dark ebony color of the inhabitants, 
Punta Gorda, with its white frame houses, green lawns 
and picket fences, might easily be a fishing village on 
the coast of Maine. Its one street runs along the shore 
for about half a mile and is lined with fishermen’s 
houses and a few small stores. 

From Punta Gorda you may drive to the Maya In- 
dian village of San Antonio, 21 miles inland. All along 
the road are families of East Indians who raise rice, 
corn or sugar cane on their small holdings. 

San Antonio, a town of nearly 800 people, consists of 
about 125 primitive thatched huts built on gently slop- 
ing hills. Though the Mayas still live very much as 
they did centuries ago, the standard of living of these 
Indians has been raised and the death rate lowered 
due to the efforts of the resident missionary. 

Not far from San Antonio, and about an hour’s walk 
from the village of San Pedro Columbia, is the archae- 
ological site of Lubaantun, an ancient Maya city which 
flourished over 1,000 years ago. All British Honduras, 
in fact, is truly an archaeologist’s paradise. Several 
ruined cities, some with large sculptured monoliths 
and excellent examples of pottery ware, have already 
been brought to light, and many more lie waiting 
within easy reach of the archaeologist’s trowel. 
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The tiny cabin steamer "Heron" joins Belize and Punta Gorda 


Near the eastern boundary and accessible from the 
Belize-El Cayo Highway is another well-known archae- 
ological site, Xunantunich, which has recently been 
excavated by a group from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Though nearly everything of interest has been 
carried off to museums, amateur archaeologists will 
still find it worth a quick look, and the walk through 
the jungle to reach it is very enjoyable. 

The highway leading from Belize to El Cayo, a large 
town near the ruins, also passes through very beautiful 
forests, and in one section large signs identify various 
trees for which the country is famous—mahogany, 
cedar, santa maria, mayflower, rosewood, ziricote, polak 
(balsawood) and sapodilla. The last-named stand like 
wounded giants, their bark crisscrossed with cuts made 
by machetes, for the sapodilla sap yields chicle. 

Aside from the road which leads from Belize to El 
Cayo in the East, the only other completed highway of 
any length is the Belize-Corozal Road which reaches 
the northern boundary between British Honduras and 
Mexico. Construction has begun, however, on the new 
Hummingbird Highway which will lead to Stann 
Creek in the South. The very beautiful and fertile 
Stann Creek Valley, which at present may be reached 
only by boat or plane, is one of the most important 
agricultural centers in the colony. Grapefruit and 
oranges grown in this section are among the finest in 
the world, and the fruit and juice, canned locally, are 
high on the list of the colony’s exports. 

With better transportation and living conditions 
well on the way, British Honduras will soon be able to 
make a bid for a part of the world’s tourist trade. 
Whether it will ever become a popular tourist attrac- 
tion remains to be seen, but one thing that is certain 
is that even now the traveler will find comfortable liv- 
ing conditions and friendly people, whether black, 
white, yellow or brown, eager to be hospitable. 
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RESORT CITY PLANS BOOM 
Traverse City, Mich., 

hopes to boost itself to 
one of ‘state’ s top winter 
sports centers with ex-_ 
- pansion of facilities in 
fall. New ski runs will 
be built on 10-acre area 
to be added to Hickory © 
Hills section, among 
Ws other additions. — 


_ AMERICAN STARTS CREDIT 
‘American Airlines. has 
instituted its own ver— 
sion of the pay-later 
travel plan which has~ - 
spread rapidly through. cS 
industry. American's 
_ set-up features no down. 
payment, 24-month re- 
oat ahaa Ce 


IMPERIAL PALACE. OPENED | 
Inner enclosure of im. 
perial Palace in ‘Tokyo, 
- hitherto closed to public 
except on special occa 
_ sions, has been opened to 
general visitors provided 
they enter in groups. 
‘Applications for visits; 
must be ee out. ‘high 


od 
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FRANCE SLATES WINE FETES 
Fall travel attractions 
in France include numer- 
ous wine fairs, celebra- 
tions. Among most color- 
ful are fetes at St. Em- 
ilion Sept. 12 and Pauil- 
lac Sept. 19. Later on, 
Burgundy has unique fes—. 
tival Nov. 15-15: Trois 
Glorieuses at Clos de 
Vougeot, Beaune and 
Meursault. Guided tours 
are available through 
festive sectors at ap- 
propriate times. 


COMBO TRIP GETS DISCOUNT 

Ten percent discount on 
sea-air combination trip 
is available to passen- 
gers on Robin Line under 
new pact with Pan Am, 
KLM, BOAC. Tariff trim- 
ming covers travel be- 
tween U.S. and South and 
East Africa. 


SOUTHERN CROSS LAUNCHED 
Shaw Savill Line in 
Belfast launched liner 
Southern Cross for runs 

on England-Australia-— 

New Zealand route. Air- 
conditioned, 20,900-ton 
cargo vessel will carry 
passengers on each of her 
four annual round-world 
voyages. 


NEW-DOME CAR INTRODUCED 

Southern Pacific is 
testing 8l-foot, two-level 
dome car with cocktail 
lounge on one floor, sec- 
ond lounge and observa- 
tion section on upper 
story, seating 64. 


SMOKIES RESORT PLANNED 
New resort area near 
junction of Blue Ridge 
Parkway and Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park 
in'N.C. is being devel- 
oped. At Soco Gap, busi- 
ness area will serve as 
portal to 830 acres of 
mountain home sites, dude 
ranch, inn, all above ele- 


vation of 4,000 feet. 


ITALIAN CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


Rash of news items from 


Italy includes announce- 
ment of new railroad sta= 


tion in Venice, direct 


train service between 
Florence and Rome via Si- 
ena, weekly air flights 
between Southampton and 


Capri, Milan Sample Fair 
scheduling from April 12 


to April 27, 1955, new 
theatre in Naples. 


OPEN HOUSE AT ANNAPOLIS 

Open House tours of An-— 
napolis and special events 
will be held Sept. 28-30, 
featuring garden trips by 
water around harbor, con= 
certs, candlelight visits 
to historic dwellings. 


Only other Open House dates ~ 


will be next April 13-15. 


MAGALLANES REBUILDING 
Spanish Line Magallanes 
is undergoing major 
rebuilding for conversion 
into modern transatlantic 
ship. Blueprints call 
for 565 passengers in two 
classes, complete air- 
conditioning, outdoor 
Swimming pool. 
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gave 600 miles, 


accident risk. 
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FERRY TO LINK BAR HARBOR 
Terminal and pier con- 
struction is underway in 


preparation for inter- 


national ferry service 


starting next year be- 
- tween Bar Harbor, Me., 
and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 


Six-hour sail will 

2 days 
of driving time, with 
rates tentatively set at 
$20 for car and driver. 


PARIS HORNS SILENCED 


Recent Parisian law has 
silenced sounding of auto 
horns except in case of 
Enforce=- 
ment is expected to be 
a@ifficult in view of tra- 
ditional heavy-hand-on- 
horn attitude of Paris 
drivers. 


ST. LAWRENCE FERRY ADDED 
Third new 135-ton ferry 


ia boat, Windmill Point, has 


been put into service on 
“St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Prescott and Og- 
densburg, Ont., for auto 
and pedestrian travelers. 
“Craft completes half- 
million-dollar moderni- 
zation program. 


EXTENDS SAILINGS 
United States will ex- 

tend sailing schedule to 

include Bremerhaven dur- 


Bike 8 trips from NYC in 
; winter months, plus calls 


-on all voyages at Havre 
and Southampton. ‘Book- 
ings up to end of May, 
1955, are already being 


made. 


SALT CHURCH NEARS FINISH 
Underground salt cathe- 
dral at Zipaquira, 40 
miles north of Bogota, 
Colombia, is nearing com- 


pletion. Dug into Colom- 


bian Andes, salt-—mine 


“structure is as large as 


Notre Dame in Paris, has 
attracted some 200,000 
visitors in year despite 
unfinished state. 


VINTAGE CARS TO RALLY ‘ 

Ancient U.S. and British 
autos will vie in Anglo- 
American Vintage Car 
Rally on 850-mile run 
from Edinburgh to Good- 
wood Sept. 4-11. 


JUNGLE TOURS SLATED 

Ask Mr. Foster Travel 
Service is operating 1ll- 
day Amazon jungle trips 
under explorer leader- 
ship. After 3 days in 
Iquitos, party boards 
boat for remaining 8 with 
stops for ritual dances, 
hunts. Inclusive tab from 
Lima is $480. 


FOREST NOW MONUMENT 
World's largest petri- 
fied forest, 
tract in south Argentine 
territory of Santa Cruz, 
has been named national 
monument by government. 


TRAINING CENTER OPENED 
Pilot training center 
at Chicago's Midway Air-=- 
port has been opened by 
United Air Lines. Crews 
will learn Mainliner op=- 
erations on flight simu- 
lators, with center open 

to public daily from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. 
FEMME ADVISORY DEPT. SET 
Sabena Belgian Air- 
lines has set. up femin- 
ine travel advisory de- | 
department to tell ladies 
what to wear, how to 
pack, things to do on 
European or African 
trips. In conjunction, 
line has opened Lady Sa- 
bena Clubhouse in new 


- air terminal building. 


in heart of Brussels. 


“ELLIS ISLAND DOOMED — 


25,000-acre ~- 


Abandonment of Ellis 
Island, long-time land- 


mark in New York harbor, 


is being considered by 
Immigration and Natural-— 
ization Dept. for econ-= 
omy reasons. Chief fun- 


nel for immigrants in Gs 
—_—— —hey-day, 


island has only - 
200 or so persons at once 
now, system of pre-clear- 
ance abroad and final ex= — 
amination at quarantine 
quarters in Rosebank on 
Staten Island obviating 
one-time stop-over need. 


WARM SEA FOR NEW SEASON? 
Fantastic-sounding plan 
to heat water off Island 
of Heligoland has been an- 
nounced by German Tourist 
Info. Off. To warm waters 
along North Sea bathing 
beach, unused heat from 


isle's thermal power plant — 


would be directed toward 
strip and into ocean, 
officials say. Gomtoreanne 
bathing temperature creat- 


ed would thus extend tour=— — 


ist season—and there you 
are ! 


-AUTOISTS GIVEN FREE JAVA 


Weary motorists can get 
free coffee along with 
highway information at 
Yarmouth, Cape Cod, police 
headquarters. Safe-travel 
tie-in was made be- 
tween Aborn Coffee Co. 
and cops, with signs up 


“announcing bonus to Cape 


autoists. 


COLOSSEUM CORNERSTONE 
Robert Moses, New York 
authority ones Eee 
improvements, announces 
that recently started ~ 
construction of the new 
Colosseum at Columbus 
Cirelewisiso ful tyeou 
schedule that the — ah 


én ee - Te 2 —_ ~ Pran ao’ ee ‘ a ie ie ti tl 


ee 


cornerstone will be laid a 


/ about Oct. igs 


er a) tees fn E 
EXPLOIT LEVANTE COAST — 

_ Spain is encouraging — 
visitors to attractive 

illages of the Mediter- 

anean Coast from Barce- 

- lona to the French border, 
old popular summer play- 


4 _ HAY-FEVER CAMPAIGN ; 
Ten tank trucks have 
peterted spraying Sullivan 

| “County resorts in New 


a 
q 


fork's Catskill Mountains 
to end ragweed menace. 
Campaign will last 

. three years : 
CAPE HATTERAS MUSEUM. Sie 
_ The U.S. Coast Guard 
nd the U. So National | 
ark Senvrcs ee 


Pecttase: ae ‘Cape Hat - 
eras Lighthouse, on 

he oes Banks Islands © 
The 


_ Life-Saving 
ervice. It is reached 

rer a road that turns 

f from Hatteras Highway~ 
- Oregon Inlet. — 


pe 
of the ee of 
ne 1ovel 


NWA SLEEPER FLIGHTS 
Northwest Orient Air- 
lines has provided 
daily overnight sleeper 
service on its Boeing 
Stratocruiser "Pacific 
Coast Express," from 
New York to Seattle 
and Spokane. 


"IBERIA" LEAVES WAYS 

The new 30,000-ton 
Cunard Line Iberia, sis- 
ter ship to the Arcadia, 
leaves London Sept. 28 
on her maiden voyage to 
Australia, via Port Said, 
Aden, Bombay and 
Colombo. 


RECHARTERS "OLYMPIA" 
Simmons Tours has 

chartered the Greek 

Line Olympia for 

repeats of last winter's 

cruises to the Caribbean. 

First cruise is slated 

near Christmas. 


SPECIAL FALL CRUISES 

Furness Lines have 
slated their popular 
cruise ship Ocean 
Monarch for four 13-day 
trips to the Caribbean 
and South America through 
October and November. 
Departure is from New 
York. 


RESUME TO GUATEMALA 
The Great White Fleet 


of United Fruit has rein- 


stated its passenger 
service to Guatemala 


~with weekly cruises 


from New Orleans. 


CUT JAP TOUR FARES 
Japanese National 
Railways has reduced 
fares from 15% to 25% 
for foreign tourists, 
provided they travel 
in groups and under 
responsible leadership. 


SAXONIA ARRIVES SEPT. 2 ic 


Cunard Line's Saxonia, pee 
22,000-ton ship carry- 4 
ing 925 passengers, ar- at. 
rives in Quebec on maiden 

trip Sept. 2, will make 4 
winter voyages from NYC 
starting Dec. 2. 


TOKYO-SAO PAULO RUNS SET 


Japan Air Lines extends 
service from Tokyo to Sao : 
Paulo, above, via San ae 
Francisco, New Orleans, 
Caracas, in October on 
once-monthly schedule of 
52-hour flights. 
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Greyhound adopts new GM 


"Scenicruiser" luxury 
Diesel Coach which has 
setback upper deck that 
gives 33 upstairs pass- 
engers full vision 

over road traffic ahead. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLD-WIDE EVENTS IN OCTOBER 


Early Oct. Salton Sea Regatta.....e.e.-e~-Mecca, Calif. 
1. Thumb District Plowing Match.........Goodells,Mich. 
L.. Hel. River. Fishing Derby... .eseseces ss ebDOLeta, Calif. 
T=5: Forest Festi vader sc sic os wens viesiscicce ils oo WaVcle: 
1-4. Texas Rose FeStival....scsesescsencves Tylor; Tex. 
1-4. Salina County Saddle-Horse Show.....-Salina, Kans. 
1-31. Southeastern N.C. Fishing Rodeo.Wilmington, N.C. 


2-4. Stone Age Fair.......seeeeeeeeee-- Loveland, Colo. ~~ 
2-4. Intl. Outboard Motor Speedboat Races.Biloxi, Miss. ~ 


2-10. Intl. Household Equipment Show.Brussels, Belgium 

2-17. North African Trade Fair...........QOran, Algeria 
3. St. Francis of Assisi Procession.Santa Fe, New Mex. 
3. All-West Virginia Boat Racing.....Charleston, W.Va. 
3. Blessing of the Forest.....-Habay-la-Neuve, Belgium 


3. Allen County Singing Convention....Scottsville, Ky. 


3. Prix de l'Arc de Triomphe (Horse Race) 
Paris, France 
3-10. Fair (Bullfights)..Vila Franca de Xira, Portugal 


ba.  Duck=Calling \CoMmpest ..sis «ss pene seins sue ep DAVUOIN Ore. 
4. Spanish Fiesta.............ekRancho de Taos, New Mex. 


4. Prison ROGC0'. ecvicic.eicv. cs eww ecees oe eee HUNtLSVLLLe, Lem. 


6. Missouri Day.......Celebrated Throughout That State 
6. Motorboat Championship Race........-.Needles, Calif. 


6-10. 12th Annual Southern States Fair.Charlotte, N.C. 
6. Order of Veiled Prophet Celebration..St. Louis, Mo. 
7-10. 26th Cleveland County Negro Fair....Shelby, N.C. 
9-16. 2nd Bath Bach Festival...Bath, Somerset, England 
9-17. Gaelic Music & Literature Festival..Dublin, Eire 


10. Oklahoma Historical Day......Throughout That State 


10. Deed of Cession (Reenactment of British Annex- 


ACTON) ce cece ccccsesccectecsecsweveefigi Islands 


ll. Thanksgiving Day......Celebrated Throughout Canada 


11. Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day......Throughout Nebraska 
11. Feast of Our Lady of the Pillar....Zaragoza, Spain 


12. Columbus Day........-..-Celebrated Throughout UsSses 


126 Fatima PLPSPIMALG « soc <'0.0\0 0s aceleie elcistessienie sere OT LURE 


15-21. Jacaranda Festival.......rretoria, South Africa 


18-31. Old Timers H Weeks. @e@eeeoeeeeveeneee8 e-Asheville > N. (or : 
16.Gold Cup Auto Race. ..sssucceuves cn sie PabLermoy Sicily 


16-31. Hungarian Industry Fair.......Helsinki, Finland 


17-22. Southwest Cattle Festival......Clovis, New Mex. — 
17-23. Aloha Week Celebration.........Honolulu, Hawaii. 


20-30. Intl. Motor. Show. eo sielsleteinlereleieisses HONG OM England 


21. Feast of the Black Christ.Portobello, Panama, Cz Ze 


22-Nov. 7..North African Handicrafts Exhibit 
Algiers, 
24. United Nations Day 


24-31. Gaelic Cultural Festivals .veees ves sDUDLIag ire 


25. Thanksgiving Day a of Hurricane Season) 


Virgin. Tatends: 


25-30. North-South Golf Match.........-Pinehurst, N.C. 


28-Nov. 6. Livestock Show........San Francisco, Calif. 
29. Turkish Republic Day. +.ee+e---Nationwide in Turkey 
ae Nevada DAY+eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee e+ Throughout State = 
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- Australia and New 


names or policies of 


~ in New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, 


section of New Jersey's” 
Garden State Parkway 


North Africa — 


EASE "GRAY CARD" RULES _ 
U.S. officials have 
arranged with Soviets 
in Austria to modify 
permit regulations to 
"gray card" holders 
enabling them to 
journey to Vienna via 
Enns~or Semmering and 
to return by either 
route. Air travelers do 
not require cards, not 
landing in Soviet zone. 


NEW IRISH LINER ; 
Queen Elizabeth 
launched a new 20,000- 

ton liner Southern 
Cross Aug. 17 at Bel= 
fast, Ireland. The 'new- ~~ 
type vessel has engines 
and boilers aft and 
no space for bulk 
cargo. She will ply 
routes to South Africa, ue 


Zealand. 


HILTON BUYS STATLER 
Conrad Hilton has — 
bought controlling 
interest in the Statler ~~ 
Hotel chain for upwards 
of $373 million. Pur- 
chase will not change 


former Statler hold-= 
ings, including those 


Detroit, St. Tontee 
Washington, Los Angeles, 
Hartford and peg 


NEW JERSEY PARKWAYS 
A new southbound 


was opened Aug. 5, from 
Woodbridge to Eaton. 

The public was admitted 
to the new ll-mile link, 
from Manahawkin south © 
to New Gretna, on the 
Same day, with expecta— 
tion that the toll — 
road would reach the 
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You feel the bai 
few 


ams off your reel 

a Bonefish hooked! 
haps a run of a hun- 
the Bone slows down 


Se Ree 
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Ultimate surrender of a great gamefish 


and you start to reel him in and as 
you reel, the line still sings off as 
he objects gamely. Thinking you 
have the upper hand, you reel 
faster, more confident now that you 
have this Bonefish licked, and that 
it was not so difficult as you had 
heard, until .. . whoosh!! You are 
back where you started and the 
Bone is once more heading out to 
sea. 

The routine starts again—pump, 


A generation ago, when "Bones" was at the end of the line, they called it a Minstrel Show, and insisted, "Gentlemen Be Seated" 
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The big decision: kitchen or trophy room? 


reel, run and all the time, fight ... 
until utterly exhausted the silver 
battler will be at your feet. 
Perhaps you would rather fish 
from a boat, with a guide, and at 
night? One of the most famous 
Bermuda Bonefishing grounds is off 
grimly named Gibbetts Island, in 
the mouth of Flatts Inlet. Here 


few anglers fail to be moved at the - 


beauty of the scene as the moon 
rises over the palms and throws a 


silvery path ‘Gircupts the jaler! to the © 
stern on your boat. The calm water re 
will ripple as the worm ‘or lure is 
cast into it, and that will be the ond 
of the tranquility! Soon the air will 
ring with the sound of line zipping 
off the reel, and the excited com- — 
ments of other anglers. In this 
place, lying off shore, in the cool — 
of the evening, silhouetted against 
the moon, any kind of fishing is 
good,but Bonefish is a thrill of 
a lifetime. ; 
The commonest way of fishing 

for Bonefish in Bermuda is -with ~ 
spinning equipment. Spinning is — 
becoming very popular and equip- 

ment manufacturers are making — 
reels in quantity for home use, 
where a few years ago the majority 
of spinning reels used were foreign, 
usually French. On your reel, nylon — 
line of a breaking strain from ten 
to twelve pounds is used, with a 
Bonefish hook attached. A light 
glass rod is best, and for bait the 


“Bone seems to like, more than any- — 


2 
thing, the Green or Cock worm. ' | 
There are many beaches along the | 
south and north shores of Bermuda 
that are well-known Bonefishing | 
grounds, and a word of advice from — 
the Bermuda Anglers Club will put i 
you right as to which are the most 
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productive. Fly casting for the Bone 
is becoming more popular now and 
there are several ardent anglers in 
Bermuda who pursue the fish with 
their fly-fishing equipment and get 
a tremendous amount of sport do- 
ing it. 

The very mention of Bonefish is 
enough to assure a glint in the eye 
of any angler who has ever had one 
on his line, and a deep respect for 
the silver fighter is held by those 
fishermen who know his stamina 
and courage. Numerous world rec- 
ords have been caught in Bermuda, 
with the ladies in particular catch- 


“ing record beaters with what 


amounts to regularity. World rec- 
ord beaters are swimming happily 
around Bermuda waters all year, 
waiting for someone to try and 
catch them, and they promise a 
fight, win or lose. 

There are of course, many forms 
of game fish in the waters around 
Bermuda. Every year hundreds of 
visitors and Bermudians alike fish 
in varying ways for their favorite 
fighter, off the beaches, rocks, from 
boats and in the surf. The. Annual 
Bermuda Game Fishing ‘Tourna- 
ment, which runs from April | to 
Qctober 31, attracts hundreds of 
entries from anglers who have 
caught big fish from Pompano to 
Marlin. Sponsored by the Bermuda 
Anglers Club, the ‘Tournament 
awards trophies and prizes to the 
fortunate anglers who bagged the 


_ big ones, and tabulation .of the 


sizes and weights of so many fish 
takes a great deal of the Anglers 
Club’s time. Attractive fishing cer- 
tificates are awarded to anglers who 
have entered fish that conform with 
club rules of weights and sizes. 

As this Tournament finishes, the 
Bermuda Club and Bonefish Tour- 
nament starts and receives entries 
from those who take on the fearless 
Bermuda Chub, and the happy. 


-anglers who hook into Bonefish. 


From all this, from the many types 
of game fish that Bermuda has to 
offer, from Yellowtail to wahoo, 
snapper to tuna, the gallant Bone 
arises tops, tops at any rate to shore 
fishermen who talk Bonefish, dream 
Bonefish, and after many long and 
exciting battles, look forward to the 
next fishing day when they will 
again go after—Bonefish! 
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Some fishermen prefer fishing from a punt to surf-casting, waist-deep in the ocean 
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Ancient Smyrna, now the Turkish port of Izmir, 
is the legendary birthplace of the poet Homer 


OTATING REGULARLY¥@round the eastern Mediter- 

ranean is an unprepossessing freighter witiéhal- 

lows economy-minded travelers a chance to visit Sixteen 
ports in six countries for less than $10.00 a days 

These ports of call include stops at three“sslands> 
Cyprus, Crete and Rhodes=which qualify as the idyllic 
type for thog@ planning a prolonged stay or for those 
looking for ate€ale in keeping with a retirement plan. 

Slipping into these harbors issthe black-hulled, 7,300- 
ton Campidoglio of the Adgiatie Line..She leaves every 
fourth Friday for a 24-day-swing around the Levant 
with a calling list at ports in Italy, Greece, Egypt, 
Lebanon, Syriagand Turkey imaddition to the three 
isles. 

The Campidoglio may be a day or soglate getting 
back to Trieste if cargo requirements demand: €xtra 
time at some sun-drenched Mediterranean port. Orthe 
voyage may eyenvextend out to.a-full four weeks. For 
time means little'to this 44-year-old lady of the sea. She 
plods along at a steady ten or eleven knots, riding 
calmly and with“extreme smoothness. Usually heavy- 
laden with cargo, she rides deep in the water with a 
noticeable lack of_yibration. 

Tohe itineraryof the Gampidoglio generally calls for 
stops—in addition to Triéste—at Venice, Bari and Brin- 
disi in Italy; Pireaus, the port of Athens, and Kala- 
mata in Greece;“Latakia in Syria; Beirut in Lebanon; 
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Campus of the American University at Beirut, largest 
foreign American educational institution, founded in 1866 


BY JAMES M. QUIGLEY 
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Tamir and Mersin in Turkey; Alexandria and Port Said 
in Egypt; Candia on Crete; Rhodes on the isle of 
: Rhodes and Farmagusta on Cyprus. 
_ Excursions may be made inland from several of the 
ports. For example, it is possible to leave the ship at 
_ Alexandria to visit Cairo and the Pyramids, rejoining 
_ the ship at Port Said. This Cairo trip may even be ex- 
~ tended to include an air hop to the Holy Land, rejoin- 
_ ing the ship at Beirut. It is also sometimes possible to 
- include an air trip to Istanbul from one of the ports 
of call in Turkey. 
But all these must be taken on the double. They 
allow little more than a cursory glance and add to the 
expense of the voyage. But if you feel it may be the 
~ only chance to visit this part of the world and want to 
wrap it all up in a one-package deal, the opportunity 
is there. 
First-class fare on the Campidoglio is $235 per per- 
son. Second-class is $176. First-class cabins contain two 
berths, both at deck level, while second-class cabins 
' sleep three, two on a double-decker arrangement. In 
- addition, there are several deluxe cabins which sleep a 
- single person for $291 on the Trieste-to-Trieste trip. It 
_ is possible to do the Cairo overland trip for less than 
$50.00 per person, and the air trip-to the Holy Land 
may be done for less than an additional $100. These 
_prices permit first-class travel, but demand a watchful 
eye on expenditures. 

There is little to do aboard the Campidoglio except 
eat and soak up sun. But if that is all a voyager de- 
mands, this comfortable old ship can supply much of 
- both—even a fair amount of sun during the so-called 
winter months of the Mediterranean, November 
through February. But of course during these four 
_ months in this area, you gamble on rain. 

; There is no swimming pool, no movies and no music 
other than that provided by a vintage combination 
_radio-phonograph set. But food is plentiful and good. 
_ And baskets of sun-brightened Mediterranean fruit 
grace each table. 

| By boarding the ship in Trieste the night before 
sailing the following midnight, you,save a hotel bill 
and have ali the next day to tour this lovely city of 
_ great scenic splendor. A full day’s touring of Venice is 
made possible the succeeding day by the ship’s sched- 
ule, which calls for arrival at 7:00 a.m. and departure 
at midnight. Agee aed 

After Venice, passengers settle down in keeping with 
- their own interests. An opportunity is offered to sun 
“bathe, catch up on some serious reading or just day 
dream. To many it’s a chance to study up on ancient 
times, people and civilizations. The area into which 
the traveler is going abounds in archeological detail. 
M In fact, unless your interests lie in that direction, you 
_ probably will see enough ruins to last a lifetime. 

¢ But as the ship leaves Venice, you know only that 
_ there are other interesting cities still to be seen in Italy, 


| 
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cities which were famous and prosperous before the 
beginning of the Christian era. First of these is Bari, a 
30-hour cruise down the Adriatic. This is a clean-look- 
ing community with several fine churches. 

After a three-hour stop here, the Campidoglio heads 
out again into the Adriatic Sea for a six-hour cruise to 
Brindisi, a distance of only 69 miles by land. Out of this 
port, Roman troops set out for the Illyrian war and 
Italian battle cruisers sailed in the recent ’40s to meet 
the British fleet. Most striking features of the town are 
a huge monument built by Mussolini and a 62-foot 
column marking the end of the Appian Way. 

About three hours after arrival, the ship glides east- 
ward across the Adriatic, skirting alongside the famed 
island of Corfu and into the Ionian Sea. En route to 
Pireaus, the port city of Athens, the ship sails through 
the Corinth Canal, one of the lesser publicized but 
most interesting waterways in the world. 

In this narrow waterway, you can almost lean out 
from topside and touch the walls of the canal. For the 
four-mile span, it is somewhat similar to going through 
the fjord country of the Scandinavian peninsula, with 
almost perpendicular walls towering 100 feet in height. 
Overhead, Greek farmers drive their produce to mar- 
ket across flimsy-looking bridges, and one or two 
stronger-looking trestles link railway trafic from the 
Peloponnesus with the mainland of Greece. In ancient 
times, ships were dragged across the isthmus, and in 
67 A.D. Nero began building a canal here. The present 
one was completed in 1893. 

At Pireaus, about seven miles from the center of 
Athens, the ship normally docks for six or so hours. 
While this short time will do little more than leave the 
traveler with a yearning to see more, it nevertheless 
permits a view of the Acropolis, the stadium and per- 
haps the changing of the guards at the royal palace. 
These colorful, mustached guards with their skirt-like 
uniforms are a fierce-looking aggregation and _ their 


Here stood the ancient world wonder, famed Colossus of Rhodes 
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proud bearing reflects the honors they have won. Cam- 
era enthusiasts will find them excellent subjects and 
reminders of Greece’s ancient glories as much as the 
Acropolis which, perched atop the city’s highest hill, 
dominates the view from every portion of the nation’s 
capital. 

With all back on board, the Campidoglio now heads 
across the Mediterranean for Alexandria. Here most of 
the passengers leave the ship, for cargo commitments 
and the passage to Port Said allow two nights and the 
better part of three days for an overland trip to Cairo. 

Suggested from the standpoint of economy and 
scenic advantage are the modern and comfortable 
buses, both to and from Cairo. They permit a desert 
trip between Alexandria and Cairo and a journey 
alongside the Suez Canal on the return to Port Said. 
Fare each way runs about $3.00 per person for the four- 
to-five-hour trips. 

The traveler will find that first-class hotel accommo- 
dations will run about $5.00, without bath, and about 
$7.00 with bath, per night. If he decides to go back on 
the afternoon of the second day after arrival, so that 
he may see the Suez Canal by daylight, the voyager will 
have three half-days to portion out. These might be 
divided into one trip to the Pyramids and Sphinx, a 
second to the mosques and bazaar in the city and the 
third in the museum of Egyptian antiquities, a fas- 


cinating building containing the sarcophagous of © 


King Tutankhamen. If it can be worked in, a trip to 
the Pyramids at Sakkara definitely is worthwhile. 

The afternoon bus trip along the Suez will put you 
aboard for dinner. While you sleep, the ship probably 
will leave for Beirut, the capitol of Lebanon. 

Lebanon, famous for its cedars, few of which actually 
remain—and which are as closely guarded as royal 
jewels—manages to combine the atmosphere of the 
east with the bustle of the west. American cars rush 
about the city of Beirut, the driver probably motivated 
by no more than a desire to reach a coffee house where 
he will spend the next several hours dawdling. 

The country boasts fine beaches, about whose ter- 
races grow dainty, finger-length bananas. On the moun- 
tain slopes behind Beirut lie some fine ski runs. High 
up in these hills stands Baalbeck, site of temples to 
Roman gods and considered among the world’s most 
magnificent ruins. The ship’s thirteen-hour stay will 
permit a visit to these ruins and to the American Uni- 
versity in Beirut, one of the finest U.S. “envoys” in 
the Middle East. 

After Beirut comes Latakia, only seaport in Syria. 
Lately awakened, like so many other nations of the 
Middle East, Syria has embarked on building a modern 
harbor at this port, scheduled for completion in 1956. 
An interesting trip into the back country from the port 


Harbor at Athens, has little to suggest "the glory that was Greece.” Beside, the seaport of Athens really is Piraeus 
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‘will allow you a chance to visit Syria’s mud-and-clay- 
houses, which look like so many beehives. 
_ Next stop on the itinerary is Mersin, one of two ports 
of call in Turkey. The other is Izmir. It calls for good 
luck, favorable scheduling and a temperament for 
moving swiftly, but if you combine all three it some- 
times is possible to make a flying trip to Istanbul at one 
“of these ports or between them. 
Via Turkish Air lines it is a 90-minute air trip be- 
tween Izmir and Istanbul at a cost of 44 Turkish 
_ pounds each way. It is about a three-hour trip at a 
cost of 102 Turkish pounds from Istanbul to Adana, 
the airport city of Mersin, a twenty-minute auto ride. 
This, of course, makes a tantalizingly short length of 
- time to stay in Istanbul but many will consider it 
_ worthwhile—if this is a one-trip-to-the-area affair. The 
__eye-thrilling beauty of the minarets, the colorful noise 
of the bazaars and a never-to-be-forgotten trip on the 
Bosporus will provide a memorable and happy day 
for future remembrances. For those who will want a 
room at the Park Hotel overlooking the Bosporus, a 
| night’s stay will run about $7.00. 
If you decide to forego Istanbul, you will find much 
of interest in Izmir, long called in the East the “garden 
” of the gods.” From this city you may travel to the ruins 
at Ephesus, and a short distance beyond Ephesus to 
visit the home of Mary, Mother of Jesus. Izmir’s Kul- 
turpark also is the scene of the largest fair in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 
_ The entrance to Izmir in the Aegean Sea is by way 
of an island-studded waterway. And the islands of this 
_ portion of the globe, although relatively unknown to 
Americans, are among the beauty spots of the world, 
_ particularly the British Crown colony of Cyprus which 
stands close to the mainland at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. — eee erro 
In the 70-odd years the British have had control of 
this garden paradise, they practically have eliminated 
disease from Cyprus and today the island ranks as one 
of the healthiest spots in all the Middle East. Conse- 
quently, it has become a mecca for retired Britishers 
and can be for Americans with an, income of about 
- $1,800 a year. It is one community where you will not 
find U.S. cars and where all the autos, usually of small 
British make, are driven on the lefthand side of the 
road. ; 
Most visitors to Cyprus will head.for Nicosia which 
‘can provide first-class hotel accommodations, American 
plan, for about $3.00 a day. From this city you may 
“roam out to visit mountains topped by fairy-tale castles 
and towns ringed with ancient walls. Among the fab- 
_ulous sights is the St. Hilarion monastery near Kyrenia. 
_ This structure, perched high atop the crags of a moun- 
tain peak, could easily have been the inspiration for 
the castle'in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
_ Also studding the waters of this area are the Dodeca- 
rd nese islands, boasting some of the most charming 
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Still a world wonder—Egypt's woman who never talks 


scenery in the world. Outstanding in the group are 
Crete, the largest, and Rhodes, probably the most 
beautiful [See Island Idyll: Rhodes, TRAVEL, June, 
1954]. 

Rhodes originally was called the “isle of Roses.” It 
must be seriously considered by anyone planning a pro- 
longed stay in this portion of the world. Its fine ancient 
buildings, the climate and its traditions connected with 
the knights of the Middle Ages combine to give the 
island a romantic allure. It boasts the splendid “Hotel 
of the Roses” and others, adequate and clean, where 
you may stay foras little as $1.50 a day. 

Crete, one of the larger islands in the Mediterra- 
nean, is famous for its perpetually snow-capped Mt. 
Ida and for its equally famous ruins at Knossus. Crete 
was the center of a civilization more than 2,500 years 
ago and the scene of much ancient fighting as well as, 
ironically, having been the scene of some of the fiercest 
fighting during World War II. 

Best-known city on the island is Candia, a clean com- 
munity whose citizenry are rebuilding their city out of 
its war damage, and who are intensely proud of the 
fight they made for their island homeland during Ger- 
man air attacks. The city- boasts several hotels where 
rates for a prolonged stay would average less than $2.00 
a day, American plan, per person. Island boats connect 
Crete with the Grecian mainland and planes maintain 
weekly schedules with Athens. 

After leaving Crete, the Campidoglio heads for Kala- 
mata, the seaport city of the Peloponneseus in southern 
Greece. Situated in an attractive countryside, it is 
about a 45-minute ride from Sparta—whose hardy peo- 
ple gave the Athenians a run for the leadership of 
Greece in the long distant past. 

Pulling out from Kalamata, the old freighter—which 
has been away from home for almost four weeks—heads 
for the debarkation points of Venice or Trieste, to com- 
plete its low-cost Mediterranean cruise. 
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As John Cameron Swayze says to TY audiences each evening, "Glad we could get together.’ Here it means wife,.son and daughter 


a eae THAT Is TO SAY, Mrs. 
Swayze, and I, were among the 
reporters, radio and television folk 
of half a dozen nations who re- 
cently converged on Paris, the 
American contingent winging from 
Idlewild to Orly Airport via Air 
France. We were to be guests of the 
French Government Tourist Office, 
so there follow random notes on a 
journey in France, sidelights on an 
interesting land. 

There are two clocks in Paris 
that have caught our fancy. One is 
the huge timepiece high on the wall 
above the waiting-room at Le Bour- 
get airfield. It is ringed with the 
names of cities of the world, and 
New York needn’t think it is such- 
a-much. The only U. S. town in- 
scribed there is Washington. One 
of the names comnuletely stopped 
me—Tananarive. I found out later. 
It’s the capital of Madagascar, 
which I suppose you knew all along. 

The other.clock is the one in the 
tiny bar of Ludwig Bemelmans’ 
hotel at 4 Rue de la Colombe, 
which is behind Notre Dame and 
on a street that few Paris taxi driv- 
ers can find without help from a 
gendarme. The building which 
Bemelmans is gradually turning 
into a-hostelry of twelve rooms 
dates from 1225, by the way, and I 
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should say looks practically every 
year its age. Some say he will make 
a fortune there. I don’t know. It all 
depends if the spot becomes such a 
fad he can boost the tariffs sky-high 
and still draw. As for the clock, 
there’s nothing unusual about it 
except that it will run only upside 
down. I was cynical and doubted it 
so the barman climbed on a chair, 
unhooked the large affair and 
turned it right side up. The clock 
stopped. So there it hangs in reverse 
and you can figure out the time 
any way you like, including stand- 
ing on your head if the whim strikes 
you. At Bemelmans’, chances are no 
one would bat an eye. 

French women of quality seldom 
smoke on the streets in Paris, in 
contrast to the practice at home, 


Busy French Riviera shoreline at Nice 


and ladies from the U. S. commit a . 
faux pas when they fail to follow 
local custom. ... Hard by Maxim’s, 
a landmark that is sheer Paris, is an 
American-style Snack Bar. .. . And 
then there is the Hotel Florida with 
a legend over the telephone, “The — 
Land of Sunshine.” On the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes, just a hop from © 
the Place de l’Opera, I had hardly 
expected this. 

Harry’s New York Bar, in the 
Rue Daunou, carries on after all ~ 
these years with its own special 
favor, the old paneled walls fes- 
tooned with pennants of American — 
colleges and framed clippings from 
U. S. gazettes. Harry McElhone, 
who still runs it, is not an American — 
but a Scotsman, who once worked 
at the Hotel Plaza in New York and 


Also on Riviera is Cannes—a little west 
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bought the cafe 30 years ago from 
the famed jockey, Tod Sloan. Sloan 
‘had taken it over from the founder, 
an American woman, who started 
the business in 1911. Prominently 
displayed over an appropriate con- 
tainer is a large sign, “Chiens 
Ghauds é Tout Heure,’ which 
translates roughly, “Hot Dogs at 
any Hour.” I’m an old hot dog 
man, but I shunned temptation. In 
France, I'll eat snails with abandon. 
But when it comes to hot dogs in a 
Paris cafe run by a Scotsman, I 
simply don’t have the nerve. 


. ° ° ° 


Tuffie and I arrived at Monte 

~ Carlo in the shank of the afternoon. 
Monaco is almost an oddity in 
today’s world, a small principality 
that is an independent state with a 

. constitutional government. It has 
been ruled by the Grimaldi family 
since the 12th century but now is 
actually governed by a minister 
of state and three councilors, who 
function in the name of the current 
ruler, a gentleman with the illus- 
trious title, His Serene Highness 
Prince Rainier III. “Serene” is a 
good word to couple with Monaco, 
for that it seems to be, a spot of land 
on the Mediterranean shore, famed 
‘round the world because of its 
Casino but actually offering much 
more. There is about it a sense of 


es The Seine, toward Isle and Eiffel Tower 
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remoteness despite the 
politan clientele. 

The place is alive with flowers 
and stretching upward from the 
Casino are rows of terraced gardens 
leading toward the gulf club higher 
on the mountain. At dusk, with the 
Hotel de Paris sparkling at one 
side, it is a pretty sight. As we stood 
on the Casino steps taking it in, a 
gentleman and his wife from Wis- 
consin came out and, recognizing 
us from television, said, “Hello.” 
Turning to leave a few moments 
later, the lady happened to mention 
her husband had just “won enough 
shooting dice to buy dinner.” Ah, 
dice! This was the citadel of chance, 
world renowned. We stepped inside 
to flirt with Lady Luck. 


cosmo- 


The man who brought the dice 
to Monte Carlo is Albert Gauffret, 
Inspector General of Games at the 
Casino. He’s the one who came to 
the U. S. in ’49 to study “craps” at 
first hand in Reno and Las Vegas. 
There was considerable publicity 
attached to that visit, anent the fact 
that renowned Monte Carlo was at 
last going to have this form of 
wagering. Inspector Gauffret is 
slender, not overly tall, erect as the 
dickens, and speaks English almost 
like an American. I met him when 
I asked for a pair of dice as souve- 


Cathedral at Blois, with two visitors 
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nirs, a normal request in U. S. 
casinos. Gauffret was extremely 
apologetic but it was impossible for 
a rather amazing reason. There is 
a shortage of dice at Monte Carlo! 
The situation is this: Because 
Americans remain the biggest pa- 
trons of the dice table even at 
Monte Carlo the Casino feels, prob- 
ably with reason, that it must pro- 
vide the transparent type used al- 
most exclusively in the U. S. Bone 
dice faded from popularity in our 
nation years ago, spurred by the 
theory they were easier to load. 
The French manufacture only 
bone cubes and the government will 
not allow the import of transpar- 
ents on the theory this would con- 
flict with domestic industry. No 
French manufacturer will set up to 
vroduce them because there would 
be only one buyer—Monte Carlo, 
too small a market to make the 
project worthwhile. So the 200 pair 
that came in originally have seen 
yeoman service. I’m told the only 
replenishment occurs annually 
when the president of the Detroit 
firm which supplied the original 
dice goes to Monte Carlo on a 
holiday. He carries a couple of 
bulging pockets full. 
Decorum at Monte Carlo seemed 
perfect. The high-ceilinged, paneled 
old rooms with dealers and attend- 
ants in dinner jackets are a far cry 
from Las Vegas. The atmosphere is 
one of quiet reserve and, frankly, 
there wasn’t much glitter, a condi- 
tion which admittedly may be 
remedied when the season is in full 
swing. 
Neither Tuffe nor I play rou- 
lette, chemin de fer or a game called 
30-40, so, the dice table being aban- 
doned, we took our leave. If not 
unique, we were at least unusual. 
The Yanks who came to Monte 
Carlo—and didn’t bet a bob. 
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Argentina’s 
LAKE “ISLAND 
— OF THE TIGER: 


BY WILBUR A. KNERR 


Lake from Peninsula San Pedro. Steamers 
traverse network of connected waterways 


Dramatic glimpse of Nahuel Huapi with ~ < 
7500-ft. Cerro Bonete as back drop ¥ 


F FITZPATRICK’s Magic carpet journeyed deep into 
Latin America, his interested cameras could cap- 
ture, in a single area, the miraculous spectacle afforded © 
by combining Norway’s ancient fjords, the traditional 
lochs of Scotland, Italy’s variegated meadows, the 
shimmering lakes of Switzerland and the mighty Hima- 
layan peaks. 
Where is the geographical cocktail that forms this 
harmonious polychrome? It’s in Argentina, some 1,000. 
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miles southwest of Buenos Aires, and is called Nahuel 
- Huapi National Park. Serving as its tourist capital is 
quaint San Carlos de Bariloche, whose architecture, 
_ unique in Americas, is reminiscent of Swiss chalets. 
This exquisite landscape revolves around a lake, the 
Nahuel Huapi, “Lake Island of the Tiger” in the 
-Araucan Indian dialect. Within recent years, it has 
become a must for travelers who revel in the beauties 
of nature. There you find no plush night clubs, no air 
conditioning or swimming pools with heated water. 
Completely simple, only a hotel’s central heat during 

_ the winter links you with urban comfort. 
. Legend says that long ago a tribe of gigantic blonde 
tribesmen lived there in primitive licentiousness and 
- caused the spot to be baptized, by the intrepid con- 


. quistadores, as The City of the Caesars. To subdue 


these aborigines was a sanguinary business for they 
jealously guarded this terrestrial magnificence which 
they felt was for their eyes alone. At long last a man of 
science, Doctor Francisco Moreno, after suffering cap- 


tivity and near-execution for having profaned their 
2) 


site, managed to win Araucan confidence. In return 
for the important services the doctor rendered his peo- 
ple, which included settlement of the frontier with 
Chile, the Argentine Government awarded him, just 50 
years ago, three square leagues of this same territory. 
_ Doctor Moreno refused the recompense, and, instead, 
‘recommended that the State establish a national park 

which now embraces over a million and a half acres 
and unites some of the most varied manifestations of 
creation. 

Two seasons of the year, summer and winter, this 
, virginal splendor undergoes fundamental transforma- 
tion. During summer, a beauteous carpet of flowers 
~ covers the entire region. Then bloom the arvejillas to 
paint the earth a blushing violet. Aljabas flourish to 
_ improvise a mountainside amphitheater of royal pur- 
S 
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ple for thousands of hummingbirds. The flaming 
orange of the botellita clashes with the rosy tints of the 
sietecamisas, the chameleon of flowers. Vegetation 
climbs to an altitude of 5,000 feet above sea level and 
covers part of El Tronador, towering Andean king, 
whose snowy crest, more than two miles into the sky, 
is often hidden by hovering clouds. 

Trees strive with the peaks and many stretch up to 
150 feet above their sturdy roots. Some antedate the 
Christian era and are estimated to be more than 2,000 
years old. Monarch of the forest is the tall alerce, 
stately conifer that surpasses its neighbor, the cypress, 
in girth and height. Others with the musical names of 
maiten, canelo and colihue share the woods in mute 
approval. Finally, the arayan, curious sylvan frigidaire, 
whose thick bark is extremely cold to the touch. In all, 
a petrified forest primeval with its millenary skeletons 
pointing skyward in awesome silence. 

Complementing this grand panorama are the lakes 
whose numerous crystalline surfaces reflect a peaceful 
quiet, while they hide the aquatic life that moves be- 


In facilities, Hotel Llao Llao ranks with Argentina's best. Foreground shows part of fine golf links available to guests 


neath them. Priceless trout, and salmon averaging five 
pounds, lure fishermen of all continents. Further, the 
fish are never-ending, for the National Department of 
Fisheries annually throws into the waters hundreds of 
thousands of fish from their incubation tanks. 

Up the steep, mountainous inclines go the thrill- 
seeking alpinists as they risk all for a breathtaking view 
that belongs to the chosen few. Away down below, on 
the links, the diminutive white golf balls glisten in the 
sun, propelled by aspiring Ben Hogans. Meanwhile, im 
the unseen heart of the dense forests, the deer and the 
wolf range. There too is the puma, which in olden 
times roamed the banks of Nahuel Huapi and 
prompted its name. Today, all wild life runs free and 
unhindered, protected from hunters by national law. 

Wintertime presents another aspect. A snowy blan- 


4\ 


Rocky cliffs enclose Traful, second-largest lake in area, 60 miles north of quaint town of San Carlos de Bariloche 


ket completely obliterates all colors and tones to con- 
vert the area into a huge, white birthday cake. So 
thorough is the change that flora seems to have dis- 
appeared. Now, even the dead in the cemetery of San 
Carlos de Bariloche receive paper flowers, for in this 
snowdecked country it is no longer possible to get 
natural ones. 

Thousands of skiers dot the hills, especially on Cerro 
Catedral where a hard-packed run of more than a 
mile is serviced by cable car from bottom to summit. 
Attractive ski refuges are at the midway. The ice, the 
stalactites and the iridescence of the solar spectrum on 
the lakes complete this wintry pageant. Storms are in- 
frequent, but when they rage there is a dramatic dis- 
play as they crash into mountainsides and whip the 
waters to the fury of a driven sea. 

But Nahuel Huapi not only offers seasonal satisfac- 
tion to the sight through its grandiose panorama. Its 
marvelous climate is a great tonic and its tranquility 
invites rest. For the sportsmen, it is an invitation to a 
variety of sports such as fishing, swimming and rowing. 
The mountains incite the climber and the skier; the 
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roads, the excursionist and the horseman. Walks along 
the numerous trails and paths do much to help regain 
lost health. Finally, the name, Nahuel Huapi, acts as 
a powerful magnet to men of science through surprises 
held in store by its enthnography, flora and fauna, and 
artists and lovers of nature for its incomparable beauty. 

Serviced by excellent hotels which are dispersed the 
length and breadth of the park, the visitor can find a 
place to his choosing. Numbering hundreds, they fit 
any pocketbook and service demand. Among these fig- 
ures Hotel Llao Llao, considered to rate with the best- 
equipped in the western hemisphere. It is replete 
with sporting facilities: bowling, billiards, table tennis, 
golf, tennis and skiing. 

Withal, San Carlos de Bariloche is but a four-hour 
flight from Buenos Aires. As recently as ten years ago, 
it was relatively unknown and just over 12,000 passen- 
gers, using all media of travel, were recorded as visitors. 
The year 1954 should register upwards of 100,000. 

Rapidly, “Lake Island of the Tiger,” Nahuel Huapi, 
is earning international repute as an enchanting spot 
for those in search of a tourist’s Shangri-La. @ 
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TIPS 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Waa Deiiel. SDineotor, | 
Shell ; O:t Company 


I YOUR CAR a “gasoline glutton’? 

Here are some proved and prac- 

tical hints to help you save gasoline: 

| 1, Don’t race the motor. Stepping 

‘on the accelerator unnecessarily 

while the motor is “idling” and. 
gears are in neutral forces more ' 
gasoline to the engine than nec- 

essary. 

2. If your car is equipped with 
“over drive,” use it when you're in, 
the country on a high-gear high- 
way. This permits reduced engine 
speed and greater mileage pery 
gallon. ed 

3. Drive at a calm, even speed. Ex- 
cessive speed, by spurts and jerks, © 
burns up more gasoline. You'll get 
more mileage out of a gallon of gas 
at moderate speeds than you will 
| as miles per hour mount. 

4. Turn off the motor when your 
car is parked at the curb. An 
“idling” motor uses a cup of gaso- 

_ line in ten minutes. 

5. Keep your tires firm and 
round. Soft tires overwork the 
engine. 

6. Remember that driving in low 
_ gear and excessive use of the choke 


Whuld You 


save this 
CHILD? 


IF YOU SAW. THIS CHILD; 
would you pick him up and save 
him as Bill Asbury, CCF repre- 
sentative, did in Korea a few weeks 
ago? We are sure you would not 
“pass by on the other side’ to 
leave him die. He is now in a 
CCF orphanage being decently 
cared for. He is there with other 
children—children like the baby 
whose mother brought him to the 
superintendent, saying she could 
not find work and could not care 
for her baby. The baby was ac- 
cepted and the mother started away 
and then fell. When the superin- 
tendent reached her, she was dead 
—of starvation. Some CCF or- 
phanage children were pulled apart 
from the arms of their mothers— 
the children just faintly alive, their 
mothers dead. 


Bill Asbury is making no com- 
plaint about the dirt and discomfort 
connected with his job or even 
about the vermin, far more alive 
on such a child than the child him- 
self. But he is heavy hearted over 
the many children he can’t save for 
lack of funds. 


He will be glad, if you wish, 
to pick up a starving boy or girl 
for you and place him or her in 
one of the 42 Korean orphanages 
in which CCE assists children. The 
cost in Korea and in all countries 
where CCF operates is ten dollars 
a month and you will receive your 
child’s name, address, story and 
picture. You can correspond with 
your child. Children can be 
“adopted” in CCF orphanages 
around the world; in the following 
countries: Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
India, Indochina, Indonesia, Italy, 


| burn up gasoline. 

7. An incorrectly-adjusted carbu- 
-retor is a gasoline glutton. Have a 
first-rate mechanic check and ad- 


just your carburetor, when necces- . F i . 
ey y Mi 3s For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


&. Shuggish spark plugs, dirty CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


carburetor, leaky fuel line and a 
slipping clutch all waste preciou RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 
ra : I wish to “adopt” a boy [1 


petrol. 4 

9. If you are going to stop, don’t CO girl for one year in 
waste precious gasoline by stepping —— 
on the accelerator up until the last 
moment, and then smashing on the 
_brake in order to stop at the proper 
‘spot. It is much better to take your 
foot off the throttle, let the car slow _ bps ercinn npr age 
_down and then use the brake only ws STATE 


hae ‘ i I cannot “adopt” a child but 
as required. ¢ want to help by giving $-.. 


Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pak- 
istan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, United States and Western Germnay. 

“And the Lord took little children into His arms and blessed them.” 
20,000 Americans have done likewise by “adopting” children through 
CCF. Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


Please send me further information... . 


(Name country) NAME 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a 
year). Enclosed is payment for 
the fillegoar | ret month [le PAD DRESS (0s). :.........-++0ceeetdoed 
Please send me the child’s name, 
story, address and picture. I un- 

- derstand that I can correspond CITY 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 
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N° VACATIONING Miss or Mrs. 
wants to waste valuable holi- 
day hours sitting under .a hair 
dryer. So for a “head” start before 
your take off, consider your coif- 
fure. You'll want a cut you can 
handle with ease, a simple hair-do 
you can brush into beauty—and be 
done with. 

Michael of the Waldorf, the 
famed society hair-stylist, recom- 
mends a “convertible coif,” for hol- 
idays—and nights. 

“With the new longer look in 
hairlines,” says Mr. Michael, “side 


"Pinwheel" hair-do covers ears by day 


‘“" 


locks can be combed forward for a 
casual daytime look. Come evening, 
and the short ‘frontispiece’ combs 
into comma-curl softness over the 
forehead, while the sides are swept 
back to expose the ears and glam- 
orous earrings.” 

For cruise hair-care, Mr. Michael 
advises, ‘Pack a package of water- 
softening capsules, as the water 
aboard—like the water abroad—is 
often hard, and can leave the hair 
dingy dull after shampooing.” And, 
as a word to the wise sunworship- 
per, Michael of the W aldorf warns, 
“Remember when you sun bathe 
on shipboard, the effect of Old Sol 
is multiplied by the reflecting sea. 
We're all liberal with our sunburn 
lotion. But too many of us forget 
that the scalp can sunburn too, and 
hair grows crisp and brittle with 
too much heat of the day. So pack 
a lotion for your hair as well. Mas- 
sage with finger tips into the scalp 
several times a week. The lotion 
will act as an antidote to chlorine 
pools, sea salt, too much sun, and 
the shipboard humidity which 
tends to make hair sticky.” 

If the hair is dyed, however, no 
lotions or potion will serve to pro- 
tect it from the sun. “So,” says Mr. 
Michael, “keep your locks under 
cover, if you want the texture and 


color retained unchanged and un- 


streaked.” 
If you’ve tried a forelock streak, 


you'll be in the fashion swim—espe- 
cially if you’re headed for the Rivi- 
era where the mode originated. 
But remember, even the bleached | 
forelock has a tendency to dry and” 
change color when overly exposed” 
to sun. | 

And wherever your vacation 
beach may be, remember sea salt 
is no fit seasoning for your hair’ 
Most beaches are equipped with” 
fresh-water shower facilities, and, 
since salt is soluble, even a cold 
shower sluicing will remove the 
sand and salt. If the shower is 
equipped with hot water, you'll 
find that these hot rinsings will 
keep hair clean and lessen the need 
for frequent soap shampoos. 

As a final word of advice to the 


Brushed back, flicked forward at eve 


hair-wise traveler, Michael of thé 
Waldorf recommends that yot 
make up your own coif-kit whicl 
includes: 


(a) a plastic bottle or tube of 
your favorite shampoo 

(b) water-softening capsules 

(c) a hair lotion 

(d) a hair brush in a plastic bag 
to keep bristles free from 
suitcase lint 

(e) a brush-and-comb cleaner 


With this equipment in you 
suitcase and these hair-care poini 
ers in mind, you're all set for a bo 
voyage in which your crownin 
glory won't let you down. @ 
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SCREENED for TRAVEL 


Rohama Lee | 


HERE never was a State Fair, of course, as 

glamorous as this in Technicolor. But the 
wonderful “‘feel’”’ of the State Fair is here—the 
thrill of achievement, the excitement of break- 
ing with routine, the possibility of adventure 
and meeting one’s fate halfway. “‘State Fair” 
was a “hit” when first released to theaters five 
or six years ago. It’s still a hit in return en- 
gagements and, for young and old alike, is one 
of the most popular of the Hollywood feature 
films available currently in 16mm for non- 
theatrical showing. 

The story is very simple: A farm family goes 
to the fair. Mother Craig (Fay Bainter) hopes 
to win recognition for her pickles and her 
mincemeat. Father (Charles Winninger) has 
set his heart on the grand heavyweight cham- 
pionship for his Hampshire Boar, Blueboy. 
Sister (Jeanne Crain, fresh to the movies, 
young and lovely) wants adventure and love. 
So does Danna Andrews as her brother Marty. 
She finds Dick Haymes, a young newspaper re- 
porter; Brother finds Vivian Blaine. 

How these two come suddenly together at the 
end of the film is not clearly explained, but what 
really matters is that everybody gets what they 
want, including Mother and Dad, though not 
without some amusing ups and downs. Just to 
make sure the audience gets all it wants, Donald 
Meek is present, too, as the funny, likeable 
judge of the pickle-and-mincemeat department. 
There is even a pony race sequence. 

SraTE Farr. 105 mins., Technicolor. Produced 
by 20th Century-Fox, Hollywood. Released 
in 16mm by Films Inc., Wilmette, Ill. Rental 
$17.50 for one day; $20 for two days. 


ERE is a wonderful orientation experience 

for anyone planning to visit the country, 
or to attend such farm events as State or local 
fairs. The introduction of machinery has created 
a revolution in modern farming, as Tony (a city 
boy come to work for Mr. Blacey during the 
summer) finds out. The modern farmer is a 
businessman. He has also to be a scientist, an 
engineer, and many other trades and professions 
besides. Watching Mr. Blacey—who would be an 
inspiration to an even less imaginative lad than 
Tony—he learns (and the viewer finds out like- 
wise) that, “being a farmer means helping and 
protecting the good things in nature’; and 


Nostalgic shot from "The American Road" 


that, for the true farmer, his farm is as much a 

part of himself as his head and his heart. Top- 

notch photography in color, as well as quality 

narrative and characterization, give this film a 

wonderful inspirational quality that lingers. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER. 28 mins., color; cleared 
for TV; available—along with all other Ford 
films—without charge to groups, libraries, 
churches, clubs, schools, from the nearest 
Ford, Lineoln-Mereury and Ford Tractor 
dealer; or write to The Film Library, Ford 
motes Co., 16400 Michigan Ave., Dearborn, 
Mic’ 


OU may have seen “County Fair” under its 

original title “Blue Ribbon,” and as made 
for the U.S. Department of State for showing 
‘aspects of American life to persons abroad. Or 
you may have seen it under the RKO “‘This is 
America” label at your local theater. 

This story is simple, too. After showing a 
year in the life of a typical rural family during 
which preparations are made for the fair, it 
takes the viewer to the fair itself. 

More than 2-million young farm people be- 
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long to 4-H clubs throughout the nation. Spon- 

sored by the Department of Agriculture, these 

clubs help youngsters to learn modern scientific 
methods of farming through their own efforts, 
and meanwhile give them pride in farming as 

a vocation and as a way of life. 

CouNTY Fatr. 17 mins., black and white. An 
RKO-Pathe release, for sale in 16mm at $85 
from McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. For rent 
from your nearest university film library, or 
local film dealer. 


HERE are not many still driving cars who 

drove a half-century ago when the horseless 
carriage was first introduced; so, as superpower 
passenger automobiles, busses, trucks and trail- 
ers fly smoothly over super highways—perhaps 
on their way to fairs not possible in the days of 
mud-rut roads—their operators cannot appreci- 
ate the dramatic development of the country 


Filming stockyard scenes for series on meat 


caused by the motor car unless they resort to 
a film like ‘‘The American Road.” 

Its story is presented in this film in warm, 
human, often humorous terms, and in a wonder- 
ful blending of old newsreels with contemporary 
camera material. The subject is one of a fine 
series of seven “Americans At Home’ films, 
sponsored by the Ford Motor Company and 
presented without other advertising than credit 
titles. All are from 21 minutes to 30 minutes 
in length. All except the present item are in 
color throughout, and, although this is in black 
and white, it has a burst of color in the final 
sequence. 

In the rest of the series, “Southern High- 
landers” tells the story of the “backwoods” 
people of the beautiful Great Smoky Mountains 
in North Carolina and Tennessee. “‘Men of 
Gloucester” is about the deep-sea fishermen of 
Massachusetts, their families, their celebrations. 
“Portrait of a City’ is industrial U.S.A., as 
represented by Detroit. ‘The American Cow- 


boy’—how he really works, lives, plays, and 


what he really is like—meanwhile presents the 

Western Range Country. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER: This latest release in 
the “Americans at Home” series has just 
won the “Agriculture and Natural Resources” 
award at the Golden Reel Film Festival spon- 
sored by the Film Council of America. 


HERE is interest for all meat eaters, as well 

as for stock and poultry breeders and raisers 
particularly, in a series of 10 documentaries en- 
titled “The Animal Fair” and featuring for the 
first time the large regional anima] expositions 
which do much to determine the quality of the 
meat on the public table. 

It has been reported reliably to us that two 
or three of the earlier subjects grope somewhat 
for their format and do not have the polish and 
deftness of presentation that characterize the 
more recent productions, such as the two we 
screened. From these, attractive for both cine- 
matic quality and for interest, we learned a 
great deal about animals, and many new facts 
about the cities in which the fairs are held. We 
therefore heartily recommend “The National 
Western Stock Show,’’ Denver, Col., and “The 
Grand National Livestock Exposition,” San 
Francisco, Calif. 

All 10 films: each 27 mins., b. & w., available 
for television from Movies, U. S. A., 729-7th 
Ave., N. Y. 36. Sponsored as a public service 
to the livestock industry by Lederle Labora- 
tories Division of the American Cynamid Co. 
Made by Pathescope Productions, Ne Yen. 
‘Available to farm and other groups without 
charge from Lederle Laboratories Film Li- 
brary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20. 


BARGAIN 
PARADISES 


OF THE 
WORLD 


Do you know where to find 
an island right near the 
U. S. so nearly like Tahiti 
in appearance, beauty, and 
color even the natives say it 
was made from a rainbow? 
(And that costs here are so 
low you can not only reach it 


Mexico > Majorca 
but also stay a while for 
hardly more than you'd spend 


West Indies ~%& Peru 
at a resort in the U. S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal re- 
sorts, whore even today you can live for a song? 

Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh 
perfect in such places as Mexico, the West Indies, Peru, 
France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low cost wonderlands? 

Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot 
world travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, 
where two can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of 
servants, for only $175 a month? 

Bargain Paradises of the World, a big new book with 
about 100 photos and 4 maps, proves that if you can 
afford a vacation in the U. S., the rest of the world is 
closer than you think, Authors Norman D. Ford and 
William Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe 
Trotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you'd give 
it redit for. 

Yes, if you're planning to retire, this book shows 
that you can live for months on end in the world’s 
wond rlands for hardly more than you'd spend on a few 
months at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time 
out for a real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In anv case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U. S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you can do on 
the money you’ye got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of 
ths World on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. 
Price $1.50. 


Passenger-carrying 


FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can 
take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos 
Aires. Or through the Canal to either New York or Cali- 
fornia. Or to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence 
River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost every- 
where are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with 

beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of 

good food and plenty of reluwation as you speed from 
pert to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the 
world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a 
month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or 
three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or 
to New Orleans. Name the port and the chances are you 
can find it listed in ‘Travel Routes Around the World.” 
This is the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go. how much they charge, briefly describes accommoda- 
tions. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the 
wor'd swear by it, Travel editors and travel writers say 
“Ty learn how to travel for as little as you’d spend at 
a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the World.’ ” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128-page 1954 edi- 
tion includes practically every passenger carrying service 
starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Or- 
leans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, Eng- 
land, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s 
a whole section called How to See the World at Low Cost, 
plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big’$1 worth, especially as it can open the way to 
more travel than you ever thought possible. 


Mail this coupon for prompt delivery 
ol. | 
| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
| 88 Third Ave., Greenlawn (L.1.), N.Y. 
| I have enclosed $......-..- (cash, check, or money 

order). Please send me the books checked below. You 
| will refuna my money if I am not satisfied, 

(0 Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50, 

J Travel Routes Around the World. $1, 
l 6 Special offer: both books above ($2.50 value) 
| for $2. 
| 
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TRAVEL WITH AN ART 


A WORLD ROAMER with a truly colorful travel hobby 

is Mr. Smith Johnson, vice-president of the Pawl- 

ing Rubber Corporation of Pawling, New York. Mr. 

Johnson’s hobby not only gives him an outlet for his 

artistic talents but, unlike so many hobbies, is equally 
enjoyable to others. 

As illustrated on this page, Mr. Johnson turns an 


Picture envelopes reflect Mr. Johnson's hobby—and travels. 
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ordinary envelope into a travel memento mailed, on 


the spot, to friends, and showing whatever vagaries of © 


vacation life his mood—and the recipient—suggest. 


He and his wife have toured the U.S. West, spent 4 


a month in Mexico, cruised the Caribbean and, most 


recently, visited Europe. 
“On all these trips,” Mr. Johnson says, “I always 


_write my friends on decorated envelopes and postcards. 


These illustrate some of our activities like boating, ~ 
eating, taking pictures, motoring and train travel.” ~ 


Mr. Johnson’s first idea of this kind was about 1935 
when he drew some cartoons on a few postcards with 
an ordinary pen. His friends seemed so pleased that he 
gradually improved his technique. 

Adds Mr. Johnson: “Now, I carry a little aluminum 
case in which is India ink, pens, brushes and color 
pencils. From this outfit come all these creations. I 
love to do this on shipboard in a steamer chair.” 

Explaining his ‘technique, Mr. Johnson says, “First 
I sketch in the subject lightly in pencil. Then India 
ink, after which I erase the lines and put on the color. 
One takes me about twenty minutes from start to 
stamp. Invariably on shipboard my shipmates get me 
to make envelopes for their friends.” | 

So if a friend of yours runs into Mr. Johnson, you 
might be on the receiving end of a decorated envelope 
yourself. If not, try a few sketches of your own, It 
will be a fun-filled way to tie in a hobby with a trip. 


And you will have the satisfaction that, like Mr. Jobn-. 


son, you travel with an art. @ 
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UNO A REAL “back-to-nature, get- 
I away-from-it-all” vacation, with, 
however, most of the conveniences 
of civilization at hand, Uncle Sam 
has put at your disposal two mag- 
‘nificent regions in California— 
Sequoia National Park and ad- 
jacent Kings Canyon National 
Park. os 
On the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada in eastern central 
California, the majestic natural 
wonders of these parks may be 
‘seen on a quick tourist itinerary 
--one-day tours are available—or 
may be enjoyed for an inexpensive, 
restful vacation. The parks have a 
choice of facilities for such a vaca- 
tion—camping out, housekeeping 
bungalows and luxury cabins with 
all services provided. 
Sequoia National Park, estab- 
lished in 1890, is the second oldest 
such park, Yellowstone being the 


COLOR SLIDES by well known profes- 
ional photographers. Multitude of sub- 
jects. High quality. Detailed descriptions. 
Paris, Sacre Coeur, Latin Quarter, Ver- 
‘sailles—Exteriors and interiors, also its 
| famous fountains, Gardens of Tuilleries 
in full bloom. French and Italian Rivieras, 


Pisa, Pompeii, etc. Spain—Cities, Castles, 
Bull Fight. England, Westminster Abbey, 
| Scotland’s most renowned landmarks, 
“Denmark, Switzerland, Austrian Tyrol, 
Belgium. Also, Holy Land, India, Pakistan, 
Bali, Mexico, Morocco, etc. Catalog “’T’’ 
FREE. Argo Slides, 62 William Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Dennen EEE 


YOUR NAME and address printed on 500 
‘attractive gummed labels for only $1.00. 
Suitable for stationery, books, packages, 
etc. Samples on request. Joel Tilberg, 
Proctor 7, Vermont. 


“NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 


book “Collecting National Geographic 
Magazines.” Price $2.00. Periodical Serv- 
ice, Box 465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


MPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
‘world-wide, mail-order business from 
‘home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
‘tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
‘ence unnecessary. Free details, Mellin- 


‘ger, 839, Los Angeles 24. 
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Amalfi Drive. Rome and Vatican, Venice,” 


1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, — 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for — 


READER’S CHOICE. 


first. Kings Canyon, established in 
1940, is one of the newest. Both are 
maintained and staffed by U. S. 
Rangers who are thoroughly 
trained in the geography, history 
and nature lore of their areas. 
Principal gateway cities to the 
parks are Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, both of which are served 
by Trans World Airlines. 

Sequoia National Park is 232 
miles from Los Angeles and the 
same distance from San Francisco. 
Daylight rail and bus services con- 
nect with auto stage service from 
the park. Or, for those planning to 
spend some time in the parks, a car 
may be rented at Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. 

The parks are a natural wonder- 
land of forest, lakes, mountains, 
trails, rocky ledges, waterfalls, 
flower-carpeted meadows and fish- 
ing streams, with superb scenery on 


_ TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 


| misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any 


articles or services herein advertised. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


Maal a a 
WORLDWIDE KODACHROMES on Approval 
—2x2 (35mm and Stereo (3D). In breath- 
taking color ... interiors of Louvre, St. 
Peter's, etc. Paris night club entertainers 
...the shots you need to complete your 
collection. Choose super-kodachromes 
from the world-famous Wolfe collection 
—larger than that of all other dealers 
combined! Over 4500 selections from 47 
countries, rushed to you same day by air- 
mail or on approval. Name the spot, we'll 
furnish the slide. Send for free 36-page 
catalog (specify 35mm or Stereo). Ernest 
T. Wolfe, PSA, 10916 Ashton Avenue, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 


SS 
OIL PAINTING (18” x 24’) of your favor- 


ite photograph, color slide or magazine 

ic (landscapes, nudes, marinescapes, 
etc.), $20.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. A, 
W. McFadden, 4823 “A” Street, Phila. 20, 


Pa. 


EE 
8 & 16 MM Professional National Park 
movies in color and black & white. Very 
reasonable. Send dime for list of titles 
and footages. Ideal Service, 4644 Geary 
Blvd., San Francisco 18, California. 


OS 
WIN CONTEST money. General Contest 
Bulletin giving hundreds of tips. Maga- 
zine lists current contests and rules. Sam- 
ple copy, 25¢. General Contests, 1609 
East 5th St., Dept. 314, Duluth, Minn. 


By Neal Jordan 


a vast panoramic scale. Sequoia 
covers an area of approximately 
604 square miles and is forested 
with the oldest and largest trees in 
the world, the giant redwoods, as 
well as other varieties. Also located 
in Sequoia is Mt. Whitney, at 
14,496 feet the highest peak in the 
U.S. 

There are several “village” com- 
munities in the parks, built in the 
shade of the great trees, where com- 
fortable lodgings may be rented at 
incredibly low rates. Facilities in 
these communities, operated under 
the auspices of the United States 
Department of the Interior, include 
a market, where meat, fresh produce 
and staples may be purchased at 
regular retail prices, coffee and 
soda restaurants, laundry, sanitary 
installations, souvenir and photo 
shops and traveling library. 

Most of these communities also 
have shops where camping equip- 
ment may be purchased or rented 
for pack trips or camping-out. 
Horses are also available for rental 
at some points. 

All-expense tours of the parks 
begin with a one-day tour for those 
with limited time. This includes 
transportation from ‘Tulare or 
Visalta, nearest towns, to the park 
and return, overnight accommoda- 
tion at Giant Forest Lodge plus 
dinner and breakfast, and a two- 
hour, fifteen-mile sightseeing trip 
with lecturing escort, in an open- 
top motor coach. 

Kings Canyon is closed during 
the snow season. # 
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GOOD USED books, 50¢—$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All 
fields. Just drop us a postcard. Editions, 
Dept. 50, Hempstead, N. Y. 


‘\ Freighter 
: Travel 


Ford's Freighter Travel Guidebook gives the information 
yon want to know about LOWER COST FREIGHTER 
CRUISES. New winter 1954-55 edition lists more than 
150 services available from U.S. seaports to all parts of 
the world lt describes vessels and passenger accommo- 
dations, shows where they go. how long voyage takes. one- 
way and round-trip fares, addresses of steamship lines, ete, 
Ford’s Freighter Travel Guidebook is used and recom- 
mended by steamship lines and travel agents everywhere. 
96 pages, 6 x 9 in., fully illustrated. 
Mail $2 today for new Winter 1954-55 edition, 
KENNETH FORD. Publisher, Dept. T-3 

2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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Hotel Headliners 


U.S. Motel Idea ah in Europe 


Travelers check into new motel in Germany. 


eee Europe was holding 
auto races before Henry Ford 
was anywhere near his first factory, 
it is the U.S. that moved from hotel 
to motel in serving the traveling 


public. The Continent, however, is 
starting to recognize this important 
aspect of travel, and the first mod- 
ern motel in Germany—perhaps in 
Europe—has recently been opened 
at Tubingen, old college town. 
Called ‘Touring Motel, the new 
structure is built in atrium style, 
with all rooms facing an inner 
court away from the noise of the 
highway. Each room is above its 
own garage. In construction, the 
motel is reminiscent of American 
types. Facilities include showers 
and telephones for each room, mod- 


ern furnishings, a restaurant with ° 


terrace and a bierstube, or beer 
rooms. 

The motel aims at attracting mo- 
torists because of its location on 
the road near Stuttgart and on the 
way to Lake Constance. Tubingen, 
however, is itself an attraction, be- 
ing a medieval town in the winding 
Neckar Valley. 


Dominican Republic Opens New Hotels 


Ho™ OWNERS in the tropical 
Republic of Indonesia have 
formed a national federation to im- 
prove guest facilities as part of a 
campaign to attract a greater flow 
of tourists from the U.S. and other 
countries, the Indonesian Consu- 


A 
continental 
atmosphere 


for overnight or 
permanent 
residence 


HOTEL 


CG 


PARK AVENUE AT 67th ST. 
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late General recently announced. 

The federation, established dur- 
ing a three-day conference in 
Djakarta, Indonesian capital, will 
group approximately 300 hotels in 
areas with traditional tourist at- 
tractions, including the Island of 
Bali, main Indonesian stop-over 
for cruise liners. 


Headquarters for the group, 


‘called the Indonesian Hotel Fed- 


eration, is expected to be in Dja- 
karta, and to become a center for 
tourist information about the 
southeast-Asian island republic 
whose 80 million people live on 
3,000 islands, some of them consid- 
ered tropical paradises. The prob- 
lem of attracting large numbers of 
tourists from the U.S. has been 
complicated by the fact that up to 
now Indonesia has lacked adequate 
hotel facilities in many areas. 

There are at present about 700 
hotels and pension-type lodging 
houses in Indonesia, although con- 
struction has been increasing in 
recent months. 


Odds: and I nns 


1D karen REPUBLIC has com: 


pleted a multi-million dollar” 
hotel program with recent opening — 


q 
* 


of Montana at Jarabacoa and 


Nueva Suiza at Constanza, both 
luxury establishments. 


construction and 


eleven floors, 300 rooms. .. . Edge- 


water Motel in Gauley “Bridge, 


" 


W.Va.; 
guests services of a beauty salon. ... 


. Matson — 
Lines will add to its hotel chain © 
the Princess Kaiulani, already in” 
slated to have © 


is first motel in state to offer — 


Rome’s Mediterraneo and Massimo ~ 


hotels are now completely air-con- 
ditioned. . . 


. Manhattan’s Hotel — 


New Yorker will turn back clock — 
with opening in fall of gas-lan- ~ 
terned Tavern replacing present ~ 


Empire Tea Room... . 


dar Grove Hotel, Lake Bomoseen, 
Vt. ... New hotel, Playhouse Inn, 


Lakeside © 
cocktail lounge has opened at Ce- 


to Bucks 


has opened > adjacent 
County Playhouse, New Hope, ~ 
Pa. . . . Knott Hotels purchased — 


Walt Whitman in Camden, N.J, 
Rebuilding has begun on’ 


new Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo, 
burned down in Jan., 1952.... 
Curacao’s newest hotel is . San 
Marco in Willemstad. . . . Master 


Hosts motel group now numbers 


38 in 14 states. .. . Cliff Towers in 
Dallas, ‘Tex., is now completely air- 
conditioned. . . . Atlanta’s Briar- 
cliff has undergone considerable 
renovation of banquet rooms... . 


Boca Grand Hotel on Gasparilla 


Island, Fla., 
remodeled. . . . Southern Hotel, 
Denton, Tex., is undergoing ex- 
tensive refurbishing. . 


soon get 25 new rooms... . 
are underway for $3-million hotel 
in Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


MEN! WE FIT 
W-I-D-E FEET! 


E to EEEE Only 
Sizes 5 to 13 


Real comfort at last for wide feet! 
We specialize in men’s w-i-d-e 
sizes. The smart styles you like to 
wear but can’t find in your w-i-d-e 
width.Top quality dress shoes, work 
shoes, sport and casual shoes, rub- 
bers, slippers, Popular prices. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Not sold in stores. Write for 
FREE Catalog today. No ob- 
ligation! 


. » Jamaica’s © 
Sans Souci near Ocho Rios will ; 
Plans ~ 


ee oe ae Tee ee 


has been completely 
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HITCHCOCK SHOES & CATALOG | 
Hingham 43, Mass. Write Today — 
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LOBETROTTING GOURMETs will 

find a treasure of treats for 
their taste buds in the September 
selection of The Four Winds Cook- 
book (292 pages, Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell, New York) written by Cyril 
von Bauman and Beulah Phelps 
Harris. 

Whether your tastes run to ex- 

otic Syrian sweets, authentic Chi- 
nese dishes, Pakistan poultry prep- 
arations, Norwegian soup, French 
rabbit stew or more familiar Hun- 
- garian goulash, The Four Winds 
Cookbook will provide the right 
recipe at the flip of a page. Easily 
indexed and fronted with a “Con- 
tents by Courses” from soups to 
specialties, this international col- 
lection of culinary surprises gives 
you both a ready reference when 
you look up a beloved salad mix- 
ture and a stove-load of entrancing 
ideas for a novel platter. 

You will be able to please your 
palate with an infinite variety of 
delectable dishes, and yet all of the 
recipe ingredients are easily obtain- 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
180_FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land 


BOOK SELECTION 


eln 
e By the Lakes @ By the Sea 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


The Four Winds Cook Book 


able in U.S. stores. 

Beulah Phelps Harris completed 
The Four Winds Cookbook follow- 
ing the death of Cyril von Bauman, 
a noted explorer and archaeologist. 
Mr. Bauman rounded up recipes 
along with relics in his world trav- 
els, and a full year’s labor has gone 
into testing and re-testing his col- 
lection of culinary classics. 

Most travelers seek out all sorts 
of food formulas when abroad. 
Some cart away menus and hope to 
remember what the chef-to-waiter- 
to-diner instructions were. Others 
invade the most sacrosanct kitchens 
of famed restaurants to demand the 
recipe for an entree they have just 
consumed with delight. The Four 
Winds Cookbook lets you save all 
this effort for sightseeing. What 
would take you decades and a con- 
siderable amount of dollars to cor- 
ner for your kitchen compendium 
is now available in one quick cou- 
pon clipping. 

Picking out a sample recipe is 
a somewhat difficult task, perhaps 
even misleading. However, arbi- 
trarily going to the bottom of the 
alphabet, you will find this item 
under Zanzibar: 


Pain De Menage au Fromage Noise 
(Cheese-Nut Luncheon Loaf) 
tbsps. chopped onion 

tbsp. butter 

cup grated Cheddar cheese 

cup chopped walnuts 

cup bread crumbs 

tbsp. lemon juice 

Y% eup milk 

salt pepper 


etn) 


the Mountains @ In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Sent promptly by mail. 
Send check or cash. Dept. B 
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1. Pan-fry the onion in hot butter until 
yellow. Stir in the cheese, walnuts, bread 
crumbs, lemon juice, milk, salt and pep- 
per; mix well. 

2. Turn into a greased baking pan and 
bake in a moderate oven, 350 F. until 


brown, about 30 minutes. The above 
makes two servings. 
Special for N.T.C. 


Club Members Only 


The Four Winds Cookbook is 
available at a special rate only to 
members of the National Travel 
Club. If you want this splendid 
collection of rousing recipes, fill in 
the coupon below and mail it in 
today! 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “The Four Winds 
Cook Book” at the special membership 
price of $3.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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TRAVELS BRAIN-TWISTE RS by Ted Shane | 
Boe Bae 
Zan Zee 


Answers to Brain-Twisters Appear on Page 54. 


Horizontal 

Song in the Indian Ocean, 
“Anger a Petrol buggy!” 
Critters brought to life by 
Mickey Mantle 
Ybbuh rof Eram, or goddess 
of discord 
Even “rainbow red” can’t 
make this mouth sincere 
The bear herself 
Real graceful 
You can harp on this all you 
want 
“Them” in democratic Brook- 
lyn 
This Hart is not in the high- 
lands ; 
Big black political appendages 
Wrist discipline 
This was Nathan’s 
The U.S.A., according to Mc- 
Carthy 
What Black Sambo was 
Street called Crooked (especi- 
ally by the communists) 

| Eseht snaicitilop evah osla 
deggat no echt taes fo rieht 
stnap 
Some interior decorators keep 
these confined in their mouths 
What Job did to the day he 
was born 
Little Boy Blue Mr. Yale had 
locked in his heart 
“That’s her’? Abraham said 
when he saw the Chaldees 
Beautiful blue poison in the 
Gulf Stream 
How Caesar connected himself 
with Cleopatra 
This has been a third part of 
every house Eisenhower has 
ever lived in (the first third 
at that) 
This is almost Olean, New 
York; or, genus of Old World 
trees and shrubs 
Pickled Prancers in a Pale 
Pink Paradise 
Francly speaking this Marks a 
man in any country 

| Proper spirit for a vacation 
Wellington 
These are gone now from the 
Avenue of The Americas 
Romantic hills for Eisenhower 
How old is she anyway? 
This machine makes life 
spring up 
These characters are studying 
to be gangsters snaky 
Just a mixed-up kid Vegi will 
be an oak someday 
I love little pussy, the coat of 


her eye is so choroid 
Feet players 
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If you know your Grieg, she 
is the one who tod 

Best thing to do for a grease- 
ball 

Once upon a time 

He’s a nut in Brooklyn (not 
necessarily a bum) 

Leaps boundaries 


Vertical 


Four Kings 

Water character going up in 
steam 

These folks ought to study 
“How to Win Friends and 
Influence” 

One who studies to be an Idiot 
The Greeks had a word for 
Amen 

This has more ups and downs 
than the stock market 

Chile Ass 

Earliest part of Alaska 

Some people are always com- 
ing through these, especially 
after five 

What the bear always does 
after he swallows Algernon 
Cute Greek threadholder 

This is canned in Russia 
Five-foot shelf in Hindustan 
God in Hindustan 

This makes over rhyme with 
corps 

This is what you do on a 
sight-seeing trip in Hollywood 
H-.-. 

RET ES: 

Whether or not Apollo bored 
her is not known but she sure 
bore him 

Gamboling spots 

This man drank up a vat of 
beer to save a child drowning 
in it 

Where Istanbul is 
Constantinople 

This covers all government 
estates 

This part of a window seems 
almost silly 

Original man from Borneo 

A just-so story 


called 


Where Greek kissed Greek 
goodnight 
The traveler went through 


New England in this and so 
missed most of it 

If you get a flat tire on the 
Sawmill River Road outside 
New York, here’s where you 
may wind up 

Player on the dealer’s left 
This will get a rise out of you 
—in fact two rises 


, 


hurricane belt. What State in this country may have hur- 
ricanes this month? Florida. Right. Now try these: 


Er 


9. Do you actually know what two bodies of water the 


10. Most of this republic is in Asia. A small proportion | 
is on another continent which is connected with it | 
‘by a small but famous body of water, 47 miles long, } 
which once was swum by a gentleman named Leander. 
If you were going to visit it, what country would” 
you get a visa for? c 

11. So you’re going to Washington. How would you get 
to see the White House and the Capitol? | 

12. And you’ve never seen a Hottenot? Where would you | 
go to find one? 

13. What is Bedloe’s island in New York Harbour noted ) 
for? a 

14. What is Big Ben? . 

15. As you motor along small U.S. Roads, what Scotch. 
Engineer should you praise for giving his name to | 
this type of highway? 

58 Wat Dumb Dora has over her 66 rae covered up the cast-iron 

60 What the African put in front 68 Nothing could be finer than to) 
of his door waken here 4 

62 What his Scandanavian Sweetie 71 To spoil Maw a 
turned out to be 73 “These” are going Frond 

63 The opposite of all the Wests again 

65 At this the soldier relaxed 76 United Eavesdroppers 


EPTEMBER! Thirty days it hath, almost all of thentl 


golden and good for traveling anywhere except in the | 


When you were dreamily drifting down the Grand } | 
Canal in Venice last summer, were you startled by | 
any ultra-modern improvement? cf 
Motoring through France, I saw four domestic fouls, } 
They were neither chickens, ducks, geese nor barkoys | 
What were they? 4 
An Epergne is: (a) French for apron; (b) A Spanish | 
omelette; (c) A large table ornament; (d) A Bra- |} 
zilian coffee pot. 
Which of the United States has the longest name in | 
a single word? | 
If you were a Mormon, living in Utica, New York, | 
in what direction would you head to go to head- 
quarters of your religion? Name the State and city. 
What is the northernmost city in the world? 

What phantom ship is supposed to be seen off the 
Cape of Good Hope in stormy weather? t 
In the following sentences lie four United States | 
buried cities: (Example: Calcutta is buried in the fol- | 
lowing sentence: Her figure was draped in a blue 
job of symmetrical cut tapering to the ankles.) The 
phrenologist trying to teach art for dumb Dora that | 
is his art, forgot to notice whether she was sinewy or | 
kissable, and Dora passed from an expectant to, at | 
last, a comatose stage. . 


Suez Canal connects? 


TRAVEL, SEPTEMBER 19) a 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


_ ADVISORY BOARD: European Aaeirs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

45 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


Nein ere aI ear avs fal #10: obo ttres ole, Slocarele eelalere 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
PNAATESS oe cies iaieas sisi es vlenis rg tare a reper ae Bers oie 
(please print) 

City ce eae eteans «ojala State! visio vcle sella ere core 
Name of nominating member ......- Sie aerate ateenrets 
INGOUTERR See Petes sok cles s bicie a'e'v « ocolereleigrele'e(e)olsiazereimye 
Membership # ..........sccccerecccercevcscscreee 


Planning a Trip? . 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club | 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


I am planning a trip to 


eeceeesoeseeeeeeeeserre?® eooeeeoeee 


and would like information on: 


Bus 
Train 


Hotels 
Package trip 


Plane 
Ship 


hee Gabe ie lide sss cosh se0dn-My party. I plan to 
leave Meee.) and return .....-- iatarersl els 
Approximate amount of money I with to spend.......-- 
seeeeseceess Membership #.......- 
Send information to: 

Address Ee 


City ce cececccccccce LOME 20. State ...seeceeee 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from .....-++++++++- 


and would like a routing 


VIR acc be cecesbeecerecaceceiee seni 


I am planning to leave ......+e++sseeeeees 
Name .....cccccocccccscccccccesssescsses 
Membership No, .....sseccccsceeesesesecs 
Address .....cccccoccccccscccccecsssevnss 


Tone ...-State ..ccsescscerceces 


Tne 


Like People, Cameras Work Much Better 


When They Are Given Brains and Stability 


[ YOU WANT to add a new dimension to your pictures, 

you don’t have to go to 3-D' or Cinemascope or other 
expensive processes. There is a fourth dimension you 
can have for free: story. 

I would like to say it’s easy to make any pictures tell 
a story, but it’s not. Time, effort and ingenuity are re- 
quired. If you’re long on these qualities and short on 
cash for fancy gadgets, hearken. A box Brownie can 
tell a story as eloquently, often, as a Rolleiflex or 
Stereo-Realist—if the camera is in the right hands. 

The sample principles apply whether you work with 
black-and-white snapshots or with color slides, and 
whether you put your work in a snapshot album or 
project them on a screen for your friends. If you can 
tell an anecdote, you can tell a picture-story. A good 
story, whether with words or pictures, has a beginning, 
a middle and an end. It limits itself to one subject, 
ruthlessly eliminating anything that doesn’t belong. A 
step-by-step approach could be as follows: 

1). Select your title. If it’s How to Catch a Fish, 
keep this in mind all the time. Concentrate on it. 2). 
Let your photographs introduce the locale. What’s the 
nature of the water, the boats, the scenery? 3). Intro- 
duce the characters, their clothes, their tackle, and be- 
gin the story. Show the fishermen preparing for the 
trip and shoving off. 4). Tell the story. The problems 
and vicissitudes might include the lost bait, the broken 
line, the rough weather, the man overboard, the for- 
gotten lunch. 5). Bring it to a complete and satisfying 
conclusion—the pickerel brought to gaff at last, and the 
triumphal return. 

Whatever your subject, plan a step-by-step approach. 
In each step, remember to maintain the unities. Let the 
same characters appear throughout. Keep them in the 
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same clothes, the same place, the same conditions. 


Nothing is more confusing than to see a character sud- ~ 
denly appear in a different jacket when there is no 


justification for the change. 
Consider carefully the value of each photo. Does it 
add information? Does it contribute to the story? Does 


it add to the mood of the situation? Does it reinforce - 


the total impression you are creating? 


After a picture-story is completed, ask more ques- 
Is it convincing? Entertaining? Provocative? _ 
Does the story tell everyt ciine without need for further | 
as, “I meant this to show how 
If the weather is rough, show | 


tions. 


explanatory asides such as, 
rough the weather was.” 
it in pictures, not in explanations. Look at a picture- 
story in a magazine and see how a few photos, well- 
handled, 


story about any type of subject. 


Mount your prints on cards. The prints can be uni: 
form in size (about 4 x 5 inches) with a few selected — 


scenes blown up to 8 x 10 inches or larger, to add em- 
phasis at certain points of the story. 
Write captions. About two or three lines per photo 


may be typewritten, cut out and pasted in position. © 
Follow through. Don’t be satisfied until the story is — 
complete, and you will be amazed with your handi- ~ 
work. Whether your subject is How to Bake a Cake or — 
A Day in the Life of an Amateur Farmer or Junior's — 


First Birthday, you will see your pictures suddenly take 
on new beauty and importance—when you give them a 
story treatment. 


Sharp Pictures Without a Tripod 


I’m a great one for preaching about the importance — 
of a tripod if you want to get sharp and steady pictures ~ 


every time. But when it comes to practicing what I~ 


preach, I’m a sinner. I feel that picture-taking should A } 
Ait 


be a lark, not a chore. 
The answer I have found is a one-leg tripod, which 


comes under various trade names such as Monopod, © 
Unipod or Sipod, etc. On a hike, it doubles as a walk- ~ 


ing stick. The end has a standard tripod screw which 


can create a mood, explain a situation, © 
describe a problem or create a completely tesenaene : 


fits into the camera. The height is adjustable. It’s more © 


than a substitute for a tripod because it can function ~ 


on roofs, fenceposts, tables, rocks and other precarious 


perches where no three-legged tripod could ever set up. — 


It does not even have to have ground below it. It 


can be supported against a tree, or even an overhead ~ 


branch. This makes it useful for certain trick effects 


with a movie camera. In reverse-action shots, for ex- 


ample, you have seen the high-diver who pops out of 
the water and flies through the air backwards. This is 


filmed simply by shooting with the movie-camera held — 


upside down. After the film is developed, it is reversed 
end for end, so that it can be projected backwards. 


The principle is simple. But not so simple is the 
problem of fastening the camera upside down. A con- 
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Tripod" still means three legs, even if the new "ballerina 


; 
\ 


ventional tripod is not much help. But a monopod re- 
quires only an overhanging tree branch or other over- 
head point of support. 

| News photographers, both still and_cine, are relying 
more on these one-leg tripods. It’s not a substitute for 
a tripod, nor is it recommended for time exposures, 
but it will do a lot to sharpen up your pictures. Espe- 
cially if you find that four out of five negatives are 
sharp, but that the one negative you most value often 
is a little fuzzy, due to human fallibility. It’s just not 
human to be able to hold a camera rock-steady every 
time. 

Questions and Answers 


- Q. What's the difference between enlargers? I am 
advised to trade in my condenser enlarger for a diffu- 
ston model. ; 

A. Don’t do it. The condenser-type of enlarger 
which you have is designed to give maximum sharpness 
and contrast. The diffusion-type may-be preferred with 
larger negatives (314 x 444 inch or more) , or in por- 
traiture where soft, diffused effects are desired. 

 Q. Thave a yellow filter which they sold me with the 
camera. When should it be used? 
_A. Use the filter in scenes. where there is blue sky 


standard" has only one. The other two belong to the photographer. 


and white clouds. It will have the effect of darkening 
the sky and making the clouds stand out. 

Q. I have just started shooting with Kodachrome. 
What filters do I need? Can I use the yellow filter that 
I used to use with black and white film? 

A. No. The yellow filter would only give a yellowish 
cast. Don’t use it. No filters are normally necessary with 
color film. However, a Haze filter is good for landscapes 
and scenic views. It’s also known as the Skylight filter. 
It is practically colorless, and requires no increase in 
exposure. It absorbs ultraviolet rays. When there is 
haze in the atmosphere, it improves the clarity of dis- 
tant scenes. Under some conditions, it gives the sky a 
slightly darker blue. The effect of this filter is limited 
to the absorption of rays which are invisible to the 
human eye. 

Q. How do-you get those color scenes with very dark 
blue, dramatic sky? 

A. Use a Polaroid filter. However, another way 1s to 
under-expose. When you have light scenes such as snow 
or water, or a brilliant beach scene, or when you desire 
silhouettes in the foreground, you may be able to shoot 
at about F/16 (1/50 second) . This gives the sky about 
two apertures less than normal, and results in a cor- 
respondingly darker sky. 
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Lines Aft... 


aforforfonfortenterfortoeteotoetertoeterhooterheohorteobeoteoteoheogesieojeets 


Florida Mileage 
Dear Sirs: 

In your July issue there is an article 
on Florida (Economy Adventure: Flor- 
ida) by Larry Olin. On page 7 of this 
article is the following: “Some 900 miles 
south of Jacksonville, we left the modern 
world behind as we entered St. Augus- 
tine, the nation’s oldest city.” As I re- 
member the route from Jacksonville to 
St. Augustine, it is about 38 miles. As 
Mr. Olin certainly could not have meant 
900 miles I assume it is a typographical 
error which you would like to have 
called to your attention. 

Mrs. Paul Brubeck 
Baltimore, Md. 


For stretching a 31-mile route (via 
State A1A) or even a 38-mile route (via 
U.S. 1) beyond plausibility, TRAvEL’s 
Editor-in-Charge-of-T hings-Floridian 
has been banished to California.—Ep. 


Retirement Road 
Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL gives us more pleasure than 
any other publication we take since 
travel is our hobby. The June issue on 
the five little Italian towns (Italy’s Hid- 
den Coast) will be carried to Italy this 
fall. Having been on all continents ex- 
cept Australia, we seek the unusual 
places. May I point out one object you 
have not listed in the purpose of your 
publication, i.e., helping people find a 
spot for retirement which suits retire- 
ment budget. I was about to write to 
Mr. Richard Magruder about his June 
article (Luxury Living on $40.00 a 
Week) but when July’s issue came I 
saw he was swamped with correspond- 
ence (Memo From Mexico). However, 
[we] will go to Mexico and go over the 
ground in advance of our retirement. | 
believe Mr. Magruder’s last article one 
of the best and most helpful for people 
who will retire in another year or so, 
wish to have time to travel with money 
left over from an economical standard 
of living outside the U.S. 

Mrs. Albert M. Davis 
West Chester, Pa. 


Other recent TRAVEL articles helpful to 
retirement-minded readers: The Island 
Idylls of Minorca (Mar., 1954), Jersey 
(May, 1954), Rhodes (June, 1954). 
Others are forthcoming.—Ep. 


Mexican Madness 
Dear Sirs: 

Why should there be such a terrific, 
indeed insane, excitement over the fact 
that one can live in Mexico on $40.00 a 
week? Your readers who became so 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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excited must be inhabitants of very 
expensive Mars or Venus or Moon. Well, 
right here in the United States of 
America there are thousands of small 
cities where you can live on $40.00 a 
week comfortably. In the very U.S. 
many people live (less comfortably) on 
$10.00 a week. If you would accept the 
living on the level of local people, I 
would advise you going to Colombia 
where you can live (without radio and 
other comforts) on $4.00 a week—and 
be happy. 

Ray Jurgen 

Chicago, Il. 
No Moon-dweller, comfort-living TRAv- 
EL is nevertheless aware of sky-high 
prices, hopes to continue reporting on 
lands offering luxury life for little, Co- 
lombia, if possible included, although 
Bogata’s Hotel Tequendama rates a 
single room at $7.50 to $10.00 daily, 
doubles $10.50 to $13.00. Prices for 


_ jungle accommodations are consider- 


ably less—and with comparable condi- 
tions. Which sector has happier inhabi- 
tants, TRAVEL cannot say. 

First Impression 

Dear Sirs: 

I should like to compliment you on 
the very fine magazine that you issue 
monthly. I find great pleasure in read- 
ing the many fine and _ interesting 
articles featured in every one I have 
received so far. This is my first year 
with you and so far I am enjoying it 
very much. ; 

Joy E. Boyd 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Lots Yet 
Dear Sirs: 

We take TRAVEL and enjoy it very 
much as we like to travel. We have seen 
a lot of the places you have told about 
and there are a lot to see yet. You al- 
ways make it so interesting to read and 
your descriptions are good. 

_R. E. Gebhart 
Grant, Nebr. 
One Better 
Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL gets better and more interest- 
ing every month. 

Marguerite E. Byrd 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Heads Up 
Dear Sirs: 

TRAVEL, to my way of thinking is the 
best travel magazine on the market. It 
certainly is head and shoulders above 
[another magazine] which now goes in 
for long tiresome pieces by supposedly 
important authors. I certainly hope you 
continue to stress stories about far-away 
places and bargain trips. . . . My hus- 


band and I spent some time in Mexico 
several years ago and have found the 
various stories on Acapulco, Mexico 
City, Guadalajara, etc., very interesting. 
Betty Melvin 
Springfield, Va. 


Brain Twister Answers 


1. Red Lights. Gondolas now must stop on 
red lights. | 
2. One duck, one chicken, one goose, one 
turkey. 
3. (c) 
4. Massachusetts. 
5. West. Salt Lake, Utah. 
6. Hammerfest, Norway. 
7. The Flying Dutchman. 
8. Reno, Hartford, New York, Tacoma. 
9. Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
10. Turkey. 
11. Capitol is open from 9 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 


| daily. The White House is open from 10 


A.M. to 12 Noon. Only the public rooms on 
the first floor and the basement may be 
visited. No permit is required. 

12. Southern Africa. 

13. It is the site of the Statue of Liberty. 
14. The name given to the clock tower of 
the Houses of Parliament, London. 

15. John Loudon Macadam. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


From left to right, top to bottom of page. 4: 
French Government Tourist Office. 8: State of Ney 
Hampshire, Department of Planning and Devel. 
opment; Pennsylvania State Department of Com 
merce; Squire Haskins; Kentucky Division o' 
Publicity. 9: Bob File, Columbus; James Catley 
Fort Worth; Louisiana Department of Commerce 
and Industry; West Virginia Industrial and Pub 
licity Commission, 10; Eastern States Exposition 
New York State Department of Commerce; Massie 
Missouri Resources Division; New Mexico Stat 
Tourists Bureau. Il: Ziegler, Phoenix; Gus Martin 
Raleigh: Munn & Teal, Columbia; lowa Develop 
ment Commission. 15: All-Year Club of Souther! 
California, 16: Nyspix, New York State Depart 
ment of Commerce. 17: Deane's Studio, Jackson 
yille. 22-23: Author photos. 24-26: Jean Killgrove 
29: Cunard Line; Moore-McCormack Lines; Gre’ 
hound Bus. 31-33: Bermuda News Bureau. 34: U. 
Technical Cooperation Service. 35: Monkmeyer 
36: Trans World Airways. 38: James R. Dunlop 
Marcel Louchat. 39: Lucien Viguier. 40-42: Ultrama 
Publications. 44: Siri. 45: Film Council of America 
46: Author Sketches. 
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fis Nand 


Wrap the big hand pend the little hand... for now The security of our homes is our worthiest 
begins a little heart’s journey into prayer... the guide goal. And providing it,is a privilege unique in a 
is Dad, the goal is a security not even he can provide. country like ours, where each of us is free to 
= But the pattern is security, and it is Dad’s privilege choose his way. 
to supply his part of it for the little hearts in his care. And, think: The security that begins in your 
In this binding, enclosing love life finds its home, joined to that of other homes, builds the 
; finest answer. strength of America. 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 
“Rh” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “EH” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 
can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 


Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


cement. It is donated by this publication in 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertis' ( ¢ 
7 Be door he Magazine Publishers of America. 


cooperation with the Advertising Council and t 


and now Dad and 1 
bin 
are ready to 


think about ourselves 


* : 4 


Jane has her first big job in the city. And her own 
‘little-apartment, just the way she wanted it. 
tea See 3: se 
Se ee a ee P : : A 
Jack’s married and getting along fine. Nice little 
home out in Glen Park. Two bright youngsters. 
(Good heavens, I’m a grandmother at forty- 


five!) And that leaves Dad and me. 


Seems like this is the very first moment we’ve had 
to think about ourselves. Now, the way I see it, 
we can start being a little bit selfish, and nobody’s 
going to mind. 


There’s all the trips we want to make. All the 

places we want to see. And folks to visit. There’s 

that cottage we wanted to build at the beach. a 
We can afford that now, too. 


Maybe I’ll start to pay a little more attention to 
my clothes and makeup, too. And the garden. 
And then there’s that home workshop Dad’s al- 
ways wanted. 


My goodness, there’s so much fun and so much 4 
future. I don’t know where to begin. 
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